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Kirk Arithmetics 


By ALFRED KIRK and A. R. SABIN, 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kirk and Sabin’s Oral Arithmetic by Grades 


Book One has been adopted and is now used in the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Years of the Public School Course of the city of 


CHICAGO 


— AND— 


Kirk and Sabin’s Oral Arithmetic by Grades 


Book Two has been adopted and is now used in the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Years of the Public School Course of the city of 


CHICAGO 


Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 
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LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 


Work and Play, in Girls’ Schools. 
BY THREE HEAD MISTRESSES. 


I. Intellectual Education, including Humanities, Mathematics, Science, and Aes- 
thetics, by Dorornea Beate. 


II, The Moral Side of Edueation, by Lucy H. M. Sovnsny. 
III. Cultivation of the Body, by Jaxe Frances Dove. 
Crown Svo. 443 pages. 82.25. 
Hon. W. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner of Education, writes :— 


‘* Yesterday | received from you the new book,* Work and Play in Girls’ Schools.’ 1 find it full of 
the most interesting matter, anda pore profitable book to be read by all teachers, not only in England, but 
in America, North and South. The book suggests not only useful devices in the teaching of special 
branches, but abounds in discussions on the very nature of school education itself, | think you ought to 
bring this book to the attention of our teachers by advertisements and circulars.” 


(Uniform with the above.) 


Teaching and School Organization. 
A Maoual of Practice, with Especial Reference to Secondary Instruction. Edited by 
P. A. Barnetr. Crown 8vo. 438 pages. $2.00. 
The object of this Manual is to collect and cotrdinate, for the use of students and teachers, the expe- 


rience of persons of authority in special branches of educational practice, and to cover as nearly as pos- 
sible the whole field of the work of Secondary Schools of both higher and lower grades. 


Elementary Zoology. 
By Frank E. Bepparp, M. A, (Oxon), F.R.S. With 93 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


$0.90. 
‘The book is written with great lucidity, and is just the excellent manual for beginners that has been 
wanted for some time ” — Daily Chronicle. 


Chemical Analysis, Quantitative and Qualitative. 


By G. S. Newrn, F.1.C., F.C.S., of the Royal College of Science, London. Crown 


8vo. $1.75. 
An advanced course of analysis for science classes. 


LONGMANS, GREEN: & CO., 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO, have just issued a new GEOMETRY by Professor Webster 

Wells of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The main purpose of the book is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
independent cork on the part of geometry ee. 

Hiincators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 

The problem is, just what demonstrations may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided, — just bow much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones must be given in full. 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to meet 
them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
for self-expression. 

Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. 
Few men are better a to solve it accurately, and the publishers present his work, confident that it 
will adequately meet the conservative demand. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & CO. 


Deutsch’s Drillmaster 
in German.... 


Based on Systematic Gradation and Steady Repetition. 
By SOLOMON DEUTSCH, A.M., Ph.D. 


i2mo. Cloth. 463 pages. %1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the Publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 
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WRITE TO YOUR STATIONER FOR 


ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


He should keep in stock their leading numbers, but should he not have th 
cable, please write direct to : : 


e particular pen you need, request him to order them. If this.is impraeti- 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Werks? 
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Are unrivaled for smooth, tough leads, and uniformity of grading. 


For trial samples mention the JouRNAL and send 16 cents in stamps. 
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Verticular. 


pen 


Multiscript. 


Vertigraph. 


© JOSEPH GILLO 
VERTIGRAPH PEN 


Trade-mark Names and Numbers. 


ducators who desire special pens for use in the un- 
Y shaded styles of Vertical Writing will do well to 
examine the new patterns introduced by JOSEPH GILLOTT. 
He was the first to recognize the necessity of new pat- 
terns, and the first to make them. The opinion of Ex- 
perts was sought, and the whole matter was ‘carefully 


studied. The result was 


1045 Verticalar Pen, 


TO THE SERIES. 


THE SERIES | 
AS ORIGINALLY 1046 Vertigraph Pen, 
DEVISED. 1047 Maltiscript Pen, 
ncn | 1065 Official Pen, 
ADDITIONS 1066 Registry Pen, 


1067 Arrowhead Pen. 

These pens, according to individual need, will be found 
to meet, very exactly, the requirements of the Vertical 
Systems. They are reasonable in price and wonderfully 
durable, therefore inexpensive, and their superior quality 
is asaving of time both to teachers and pupils, because 
of the progress effected. 

If your dealer cannot show samples, apply to 


. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
HENRY Hoek, Sole Agent. 


Registry. 


91 John Street, 
New York. 


Official, 


JOSEPH 
OFFICIAL PEN 


Arrowhead. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


Do You TEAcH 2 


I have a proposition to make to you whereby you | 
can honorably add to your income from five to ten 
dollars a month — perhaps more. I need intelligent | 
help, and am willing to pay forit. Write me. 

WILLIS W. FRANTZ, 
WAYNESHORO, PA. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Clark's Improved 
School Stencils. 


FOR THE HELP OF TEACHERS 
IN ALL GRADES. 


GET THE BEST. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscr ption free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


The Whole Family Supplied with Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after. 


On Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 


ie IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD SOAP. Our soaps are sold 
3 entirely on their merits, with our guaranteé of purity. Thousands 
Y of Families Use Them, and have for many years, in every locality, 
; : many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbor’s testimonials. 


THE LARKIN PLAN 


saves you half the regular retail prices ; halfthecost. You 
pay but the usual retail value of the soaps and all middle- 
men’s profits are yours in a premium ; itself of equal value. 


“Chautauqua” Rocker 
and Reclining Chair. 


Can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will by 
the occupant while reclining. Head-rest adjustable. Spring 
seat. A synonym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built 
of oak, polished antique finish. ‘The entire chair is uphol- 
° stered with corduroy in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, blue 
or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly simple in construction and fully guaranteed. 


AFTER THIRTY DAys’ TRIAL if the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, ete., of excellent quality and the 
premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
remit $10; if not, notify us goods are subject to our 
order. Wemake nocharge for what you have used. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in addi- 
tion a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
shipment day after order is received. Money re- 
funded promptly if the BOX or PREMIUM does not 


OUR GREAT 


COMBINATION BOX. 
Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 


This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


100 Bars ‘‘Sweet Home’ Boap ... . 
For all laundry and household pur- 


prove all expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. The posesithas nosuperior. Large bars. 
transaction is not complete until you are satisfied. 10 Bars White Woollen Soap 7% 10 
Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- perfect soap for Hannes. 
auqua Des or other premium free by dividing the 12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder (fulllbs.) 1.20 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neigh- An unequalled laundry luxury. 
bors, who readily pay the listed retail prices. This 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap . -20 
provides the $10 needful to pay our bill,and gives the 1-4 Doz. M ka Complexion -. 60 
young folk the premium as ‘a middleman’s profit.” A matchless 
he wide successof this plan confirms all our claims. 1-4 Doz, Old English Castile ok, =a 
iy THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap . . 25 
5 Larki S B | Y 1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap . . 26 
n St., Buffalo, N. Y. 1-4 Doz. Larkin'sTarSoap .. . . . 30 
Established 1875. Capital $500,000. Unequalled for washing the hair. 
1-4Doz. BulphurSoap ......-. 30 
5 1 Bottle, 1 Ounce, Modjeska Perfume. . 30 
5 Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
5 1 Jar, 2 Ounces, Modjeska Cold Cream . 26 
4 Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . . . 
4 Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
5 gums, sweetens the breath. 
Handsomely 1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap . . 
f Illustrating 15 The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 
Premiums sent The Premium, Worth at “ait 
onrequest. SIO, Bete! $20 
i (Premium gratis.) 


Nore.—Having used in my family for three years the Soaps advertised by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., lcheerfully bear testimony that they have been entirely satisfactory. The premiums 
have proved to be exactly as promised. The business promptness of the firm is to be commended, and 
its methods are reliable. WILLIAM E, SHELDON, New England Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


New York Observer says: We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept the offer made by the 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, of Buffalo, N. ¥. Members of the Observer’s staff have personally tested the 
Soap made by this Company, and they know, too, that the extra value in premiums is very generous. 


California Excursions. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. ‘ 
Leave Chicago Every Wednesday. 


Burlington Route to Denver, thence via Denver & 
Rio Grande Ry. (the scenic line of the world). Parties 
travel in Pullman tourist sleeping cars fitted with 
every convenience, which go through to California 
and are in charge of special agents of long expe- 
rience. For particulars addres T. A. GRADY, 
Excursion Mgr., C. B. & Q. R.R., 211 Clark 
St., Chicago, I). 


Stren g 


Evidence. 


Its pleasing to note the large and 
constantly increasin tronage 
of the Lake Shore % Michigan 
Southern Ry. It is strong evidence 
that efforts to please the public by 
providing the best of everything in 
travel are appreciated. Come and 
ride with us. We have the finest 
service and the easiest riding road 
in the whole world. 

Our ‘‘Book of Trains’ (sent free) 
will tell you all about the great 
through trains between Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 


Pringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Escort & 
4 Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 

Prize Puzzles, New Games, Magical Illusions 
Mie &c. Finest Sample Book of Biggest list of 

Visiting and Hidden Name CARDS Premiums 
All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 


Fitchburg R.R. 

All Points 
West. 


| 


Lowest Rates. 


Send for Catalogue to 


S.C. CLARK & CO., 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 


With every $2.00 order at retail “6 
flame of Letters and Figures” 


Send for new Catalogue. 


Boston. 


AND J. W No change of cars. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO.. A. J. SMITA, 
8 Hast 14th 8t., G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
SUPPLIES New York. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 ‘“* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three ot 
more is formed and all names are sent in it. one person at one time. . 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), e - $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, > « « B00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


AS THE YEAR WANES. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 
It is the sunset of the year, 
When winds are hushed and skies are clear, 
When trailing color-pennons write 
Their promise of to-morrow’s bright. 


*Tis sunset of the swift, kind year, 
When all its gifts grow real and dear, 
When even its incompletion shows 
Hopes tenderer than contentment knows. 


And though skies pale and woods grow sere, 
Yet crickets croon and stars are near, 
While memory’s hazel-wand declares 
Where passed we treasure unawares. 


So, ere the ember fires are lit, 

Deep thoughts and glad throng where we sit, 
For rains that beat and winds that roam 
But chant of hope, and love, and home! 


POVERTY. 


Possessing little maketh no man poor; 
His poverty is in desiring more. 
—Carrie Blake Morgan, in February Lippincott’s. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT I, F. Maruer, ,Centralia, : 
It is a positive unkindness to permit any child to 
advance a grade beyond that in which he is capable 
of performing acceptable work. 

SUPERINTENDENT Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo, 
N. Y.: The true measure of what a school is accom- 
plishing is not found in the total enrollment so much 
as in the average daily attendance. 

PrincrpAL KATHERINE M. Teachers’ 
Training School, Buffalo; In every grade there should 
be teachers who are experts, conscious of their power 
to teach well, hourly furnishing unprepared illustra- 
tions of the best influences that instruct and govern 
children. 

SupERINTENDENT E. Stevens, Stoneham, Mass. : 
When our schoolhouses are clean and wholesome, with 
no suggestion of the ugly or impure, when a part of 
every schoolyard is a well-kept lawn, when we have 
in every schoolroom well selected pictures, we shall 
be doing much for the welfare of the town. 

Grace B. SupBoroven, Omaha: The chief pur- 
pose of child study in the training school is to waken 
sympathy, and to enable the pupil teachers through 
observation of the peculiarities of children to apply 
general psychological principles to particular cases. 
This is in reality the whole art of teaching. 

SupERINTENDENT H. E. Kratz, Siour City, Ja.: 
We insist that the architect must carefully study 
building material before he is fitted to plan and direct 
the construction of a building. Much more, then, 
should we insist that the tzacher must carefully study 
child nature before she is fitted to build character. 


SuPERINTENDENT H. M. Watrapt, Winchester, 
Mass.: The world moves, and we must move with 
it. The elementary education that sufficed for an 
Everett or a Webster will not suffice for those who 
are to lead the thought and action of the dawning 
century; and preparation for the less conspicuous 
walks of life must be broader and better than could 


he obtained by princes a hundred years ago, 


OBSERVATION AND APPERCEPTION. 


BY PROFESSOR ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
University of Ilinois. 


1. Thinking is the process of realizing universal 
spirit through an individual object. There must 
always be present in the mind of the thinker an indi- 
vidual, concrete object—not necessarily material. 
There must be present, also, some creative energy, 
force, or spirit; some universal element, which deter- 
mines the object; and which, therefore, the object 
significs; or which constitutes the reality of the ob- 
ject. All thought moves in the relation of the indi- 
vidual and the universal. 

2. Hence, in thinking some individual must 
always be present. It may be present in two ways: (1) 
present through the senses—in sense-perception; (2) 
present through the representative power, or powers 
of the mind. Thinking the meaning of objects pres- 
ent to the senses’ is observation; or observation is a 
search for universal truth by sense contact with ob- 
jects. The word observation is sometimes used to in- 
clude the activity of the mind on an absent objeet— 
an object only represented to the mind by memory or 
imagination: as when we speak of observing an his- 
torical event. With this extension of the use of the 
word all thinking is observing, since, in thinking, an 


CHARLES EMORY SMITH, 
United States Postmaster-General. 
individual must always be present in the mind, 
whether we accept the narrow or the broad meaning, 
observation includes the whole mental life exercised 
upon an object. 

In the narrowest meaning of the word, it can never 
he restricted to the mere sense activity of the mind. 
It can never mean less than the reading of meaning 
into the object present to the senses, and this requires 
the complex activity of the whole mind—perception, 
memory, imagination, judgment, and reason, with 
feeling and volition. Not one of these can be omitted 
from a real act of observation. 
ject without syllogizing, as Dr. Harris has so clearly 
shown. Ilence, the superficiality of all discussions 
which limit observation to the mere activity of the 
senses; and the amusing spectacle, often witnessed in 
the schoolroom, of exercises given to train the observ- 
ing faculties. To discuss adequately observation is 
to discuss the entire psychology of education; and to 
train the observing powers is to educate the pupil. 

%. As we have seen, there must be present in ob- 
servation not only an individual object, but some uni- 
versal. creative energy to be identified with the indi- 
vidual observed. This universal is the mind of the 
thinker himself. The universality of the mind of the 
thinker absolutely determines the universality given 
to the object thought. The individual object can 
signify to the thinker nothing above his own life. 
What I am, measures accurately what I think. The 
thinker himself is the apperceptive basis in all obser- 
vations—the universal which must be present with 
the individual object to he observed. Apperception 


One cannot see an ob- 


is thus an organic phase of observation; or, rather, 
both are phases of one process. One emphasizes the 
individual, and the other the universal element in the 
process, or, rather, each emphasizes one of the differ- 
ent directions of the process-——the mind toward the 
object, and the object toward the mind. 

“Apperception mass” is an expression for the at- 
tained life of the thinker by which, and through 
which, the object is observed. The expression seems 
to ime somewhat mechanical, inasmuch as it suggests 
that an individual is one thing and his mass of ideas 
another. 

t. The self, which is the apperceptive basis of ob- 
servation, becomes a larger self through that process. 
The self finds the self in the object observed; comes 
to its inheritance in the object; realizes itself in the 
object. Every act of observation, therefore, gives 
vantage ground for further observation, in that the 
individual cbject observed enlarges the life of the 
observer. Other things equal, he who dwells in the 
highest cminenece of life and thought is the best ob- 
server; and to cultivate the powers of observation is, 
again. simply to educate the individual. Or may we 
not say that observation involves the whole process of 
life? This may appear thus: The fundamental im- 
pulse of the soul is that of self-realization. This end 
of life is sought in the world of objects manifest to 
the senses. Ilow object is observed and interpreted 
as a means of self-realization. And here we have the 
clue to interest, which includes observation. The 
word interest means to be between. Unless the ob- 
ject is felt to be between my present, real self, and my 
future ideal self, | can have no interest in it. Hence, 
ideals of life determine the scope and character of 
one’s observation. When Darwin set up as an aim 
in his life the refutation of the doctrine that species 
are separately created, what he should then be inter- 
ested in observing was thus predetermined; likewise 
the character and details of his observation. Hence, 
in cultivating observation the pupil must first be led 
to propose te himself some life problem. Mere observ- 
ing, i. e., looking at things, is a meaningless and pur- 
peseless process. ‘To be of value it must be directed 
and inspired by some life aim, the higher the better; 
for the higher the aim of life the more fruitful the 
observation, 

5. By implication we see in all this the fallacy of 
slicing up the mind and trying to cultivate it part by 
part; as the senses, memory, ete. And yet we often 
see Jessons given with the avowed purpose of mere 
sense training, ete. Sinee the whole life is present 
in every act of the mind, should not all processes of 
cdueation move under some dominating life purpose? 


— 


SCHQOL BATHS. 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET, PH. D. 


The time has come when no more new schoolhouses 
should be erected in our city without some provision 
for personal cleanliness, such as none of our present 
<chool buildings now have. I refer to facilities for 
bathing. There are many children in some of our 
schools, and some children in nearly all of our schools, 
whose uncleanliness of person makes them objection- 
able in the schoolroom and a danger to the health of 
the other children. I have found temporary exclu- 
sion from school ineffective; and if they are of com- 
pulsory school age, permanent exclusion is impossi- 
ble, and in any case is undesirable. The clothing of 
a few such children vitiates the air of a schoolroom in 
a very short time, and there have been cases where a 
single child would pollute the air in an hour s9 as to 
make it unfit to breathe. It has long since been dem- 
onstrated that the most injurious element in vitiated 
air is not carbon dioxide, nor is it, according to recent 
investigations, the effete organic matter in the a'r, as 
is currently believed: but it is thought by experts that 
it is probable that the odor of vitiated air is the most 
injurious thing about it, on account of its effects on 
the nerve centres. If this is so, then the offensive 
odor, due to lack of personal cleanliness in some 
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children, is not only disagreeable, but very decidedly 
injurious to all who are in the same room with them. 
A professor of hygiene in a German university main- 
tains that providing well-ventilated schoolrooms is 
likely to prove futile if they are to be occupied, to use 
his own words, by “dirty children having all sorts of 
infective germs on their bodies and in their clothing.” 

It is idle to say that in our country bathing facili- 
ties are so generally provided for in the home that 
there is no necessity for any such provisions in our 
schoolhouses. Some ten years ago, Dr. Rohe of Bal- 
timore presented statistics on this point in an address 
before the American Medical Association in Chicago. 
His statistics referred to cighteen cities having no 
free public baths, among which were Baltimore, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Portland, Me., and St. Louis; these statistics showed 
that only about twenty-three per cent. of the resi- 
dences were supplied with bath tubs. His conclu- 
sion was that “five-sixths of the inhabitants of these 
cities have no facilities for bathing, except such as are 
afforded by pail and sponge, or river, lake, or other 
body of water which may be accessible, but in winter 
even such sources of cleanliness are cut off.” 

Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the bureau of sta- 
tistics of labor for this state, says in his report on 
Tenement-House Census of Boston,” made in 
1s92; “Out of 71,665 families, comprising 311,396 
persons, the total number of families and population 
residing in rented tenements in the city, only 18,476 
families, comprising 82,716 persons, have bath rooms, 
while 53,189 families, comprising 228,680 persons, do 
not have bath rooms.” This means that a little more 
than one-fourth of the people living in rented houses 
in Boston in 1892 had proper bathing facilities, and a 
little less than three-fourths of them had none. In 
one ward of the city less than one per cent. of the 
tenement house population were provided with bath- 
rooms, 

In this city, taking our population as a whole and 
not merely the tenement house population, only about 
one-half of the families are provided with bath rooms 
in their homes. There has been marked improve- 
ment, however, in this respect in recent vears, as the 
following figures show:— 


1874, 1880. 1890. 1897. 
668, 6B7 4,893 8,511 13,175 


These statistics ought to make further argument 
unnecesssary. The idea of providing bathing facili- 
ties in schoolhouses is a novel one to many people, and 
will on first thought seem absurd; and the same was 
true just a few years ago of the idea of teaching man- 
ual training, cooking, and sewing in the schools, yet 
these are now universally recognized by intelligent 
people as legitimate elements of school work. In the 
matter of public municipal baths as well as school- 
house baths, we are far behind England and Germany. 
To speak only of baths in schoolhouses, the first one 
was established in Goettingen, Germany, in 1883, in 
It com- 
prised two rooms, each sixteen fect, ten inches long, 
by eight feet, three inches wide. 


the hasement of one of the school buildings. 


The entire cost of 
fixtures, including the means of heating the water, 
was $186. It is said that “the bath proved an emi- 
nent, not to say startling, success.” At Charlotten- 
burg, there is a school provided with a bath room in 
the basement, with facilities for bathing from fifty to 
sixty children per hour, the entire equipment of 
which, including boiler, tank, ete.. was only $357. 
The matter of expense can therefore not he urged 
against the establishment of such baths. None but 
shower baths are recommended for school buildings by 
persons who have made a special study of this subject. 
Dr. Hartwell, who has made an exhaustive study of 
this whole subject, and to whom I am indebted for 
many of these facts, states that “the example of Goet- 
tingen was followed by other cities, till it is now pos- 
sible to name some forty German, Swiss, and Seandi- 
navian cities that have introduced warm shower baths 
into their common schools. Certain cities. like 
Munich, Berlin, Frankfort, and Cologne, have adopted 
the policy of placing such baths in all new. school- 
houses of the class named. ‘The testimony of officials, 
teachers, parents, pupils, and sanitarians is of one 
tenor, and leaves no doubt as to the practicability, 
economy, usefulness, and popularity of the school 
baths.”—Springfield Report. 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS.—( VII) 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD, 


This exquisite picture, called “A September Even- 
ing” (by Japy), is one of those said to be full of “poetic 


a strong contrast to the tree trunks. Those 
who look upon pictures unthinkingly little real- 
lize that the effect which pleases them so much 
is due to the observance of some such simple 
rules as have been suggested. 

This is another picture of 
peasant life, and by another French 
artist, for the French are very fond 
of these scenes. It is not to be 
wondered at, for they are very 
picturesque and full of true, wholv- 
some sentiment. This picture :- 
called “The End of Labor,” and 
represents the peasants just ready 
to start for hume after a busy day, 
judging from the plump sacks they 
have filled with gleanings. Even 
the child has made herself useful, 
if the sickle she is waving in fare- 
well may be taken asa sign. At 
any rate, the jug she holds shows 


us she has been a comfort to the 
busy workers, carrving — them 
draughts of fresh water when they 
were thirsty and weary. 

Did you see the pale crescent in 


Fie, 1. A SEPTEMBER EVENING.—Japy. 


feeling.” Now, instead of telling you just what that 
means, I think we have had lessons enough for you 
to tell me, or at least we will study it together. 

A good artist never puts the principal object right 
in the middle of the picture, so the clump of trees is 
a little to the left, while the flock of sheep is massed 
to the right, and although the horizon line is about 
half way from top to bottom of the picture (a thing te 
be avoided, if possible), that beautiful wooded bank in 
the distance, to the left, relieves the harshness that 
would otherwise appear if the horizon line had been 
carried across from right to left. This is one of the 
most peaceful, idyllic scenes that could be imagined, 
and I wish to know what thoughts it brings to you. 

“The Haymaker,” No. 2, by Adam, is one of those 
nature pictures where man and out-of-door life blend 
so harmoniously, it gives one an indescribable sense 
of pleasure to see them. One thinks, involuntarily, 
that the artist must be one of those who find “sermons 
in stones,” ete. (Who said that? Finish the quota- 
tion.) 

How the figure of the girl stands out against the 
nich, dark background of trees, and the soft outlines 
of the hay heap contrast with the rigid pine trunks! 
low the moment’s rest—while she adjusts her 
girdle—suggests the busy motions when the peasant 
girl plies her rake! And the sweet head and face of 
this girl, so simple, so pure in outline, really do one 
good just to look at. Notice how light masses rest 
against dark ones, and dark masses (like the girl’s 
skirt) against lighter portions, as the ground and the 
hay. This is because the law of contrast is very essen- 
tial to the pleasing effect of a picture, and because the 
parts of the main figure are thus “thrown into relief,” 
as the technical phrase is, meaning the figure stands 
out and suggests that one could walk around it. Then 


the sky? and the church tower 
through the trees? One great 
merit in a painting is to get a beautiful “sky-line,” and 
Breton excels in doing this. Jules Breton has re- 


at 

4° 


: 


Fie. 2. THe HAYMAKER,—Adam., 
ceived the decoration called Legion of Honor, and is 
noted for the poetic sentiment of his works. You can 
readily believe it from this exam- 


ple, for it makes you wish to repeat 
poems about evening, rest, and 
twilight, and to sing something 
soft and tender. 

Many of Breton’s best works are 
vwned in the United States, so you 
imay sometime see some of the 
originals, and that is better than 
the best photograph ever taken. 

This wonderfully strong and 
effective harvest picture is destined 
to become a classic, for the compo- 
sition and treatment of line and of 
light and shade are unsurpassed. 
‘There are no violent contrasts, yet 
the figure stands out boldly, and if 
any one sentiment is applicable to 


Fic, 3. Tut ENp or LAnor.—Jules Breton. 


the soft curves of her head and face contrast with the 
severe lines of the rake, while those of the hay present 


*Copyrighted, 1898, 


this more than another, it is that 

of “the dignity of labor.” Notice 

the sky-line, the masses of light and dark, the distance 
effect so well carried out in the three figures of men. 

The pose of this girl suggests the unconscious pride 
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that fills every honest laborer’s heart, for there is 
nothing that keeps the nature wholesome and sweet 
and dignified like honest work of some sort. It does 
not need to be manual labor, neither must it be mental 
labor to win respect, for the simplest task well done 
becomes a perfect thing of its kind. After the chaff 


&% 


Fic. 4. A SIFTER OF COLZA.—Breton. 


is sifted from the grain, the next thought is the grind- 
ing it must receive at the mill before it becomes suit- 
able for man’s use as an article of food. 

No. 5 represents a windmill such as is to be found 
in many [uropean countries, where they do not have 
all the fine machinery for making work easy, as in the 
United States. The artist who painted this picture 
was the famous Rembrandt, who was a native of what 


this picture make you think of a very crisp, cool 
autumn dav? 

Rembrandt is one of the most celebrated of the Old 
Masters, and his pictures always suggest vigor, health, 
and happiness, 

I} should Ike to hear from you which picture you 
prefer, out of all we have studied, and then T wish to 
know’ just the reasons for your preference. We have 
talked about quite a number since the term opened, 
and vour sense of beauty in line, expression, and light 
and shade has been quickened, so vou can all tell me 
the thoughts a good picture brings to you. 

Do vou realize what a power it is to possess this gift 
of stirring the emotions and arousing good thoughts 
by whyt one can paint on canvas? It is a power to be 
carefully euitivated, and so cherished as a gift from 
God that it can never be abused or misused. Tt is not 
well io paint herrible scenes or to study them, unless 
it becomes necessary to help along some particular re- 
foraa thereby. Always try to keep before vour eves 
und in your thoughts the works of those men and 
women of genius who have been so grateful to God for 
the beauty aud goodness He has created, that they 
strive to put it into their pictures, and poems, and 
music, so as to make of them blessings. 


ON BN AMINATIONS. 


BY DR MICHAEL FUSTER, SECRETARY R. S.. LONDON 


We have ina very quiet way, and unobserved, se- 
cured the adoption of an enactment which allows a 
lad to enter the university and obtain his degree and 
all which follows upon that without entering into a 
single examination. 

At the present moment it ts possible for one to come 
to the University of Cambridge in England, and if he 
CONVINCES a competent body of that he isa per- 
son likely to carry on inquiry in a successful manner, 
he can enter the university as a student, and if he sat- 
isfies another body of men after a time that his in- 
quiries have resulted in a real contribution to knowl- 
edyve, he can scenre his degree. He can get that with- 
out ever having touched a written examination paper, 
and {am proud that we are able to offer that to the 
world: for it has happened again and again that a man 
whe haw areal genius for a particular line of inquiry 
stmmbled over the preliminary studies of which T have 
spoken, knocked at the door of the university in vain, 
: and was sent away. Now such a 

one would be admitted, and I ven- 


ture to say that, in the long run, 
the university will be the gainer. 
From an address at Johns Hopkins 
University. 


WHO WROTE ?--(IL) 


ANSWERS. 


[See Journal of Education, Oct, 6. | 
1. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
2. Charles Ningsley. 

A. Poe. 

Rudvard Wipling. 

Frances Burnett. 

Tlenry Seton Merriman, 
i. W. Barrett. 

S.J. Barrie. 

Humphry Ward. 
Charles Diekens. 

George Eliot. 


General Lew Wallace. 


Fie. 5. Thre Mini Rembrandt 


is called the “Low Countries.” (Tell me their names 


and find them on the map.) Rembrandt is famous 


for many things about his painting, but chief among 
them is the effect of light and shad he is said to have 
invented and called “chiaro-scuro.” You can see the 
hold treatment of the clouds and of that cliff on which 


the mill stands. You can seem to see a blaze of sun- 


ight on the blades of the wheel, as they 
the dark clouds rolling overhead. Does nof 


stand out 


larrniet Beecher Stowe. 
Lord Dvron. 


15. Robert Burns. 


doseph 


Colo: Your paper is a power, 


~tale normal school, Girecley, 


Nathan T. Allen. Enelish and classical school. West 
Newton. Mass.: | find much of great interest in the 
Journal No teacher without ait. The 
vouny to lead on and up: the old te keep in touch with 


should be 


the onward mareh of civilization. as shown im seleedl 


worl ania 


THE FRESH-WATER HYDRA,—(IL) 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


By running a little acetic or other acid under a 
covered glass, beneath which there is a hydra, and 
then examining the sides of the tentacles with a high 
power of the microscope, there will be found slender 
filaments running out from certain cells. Close study 
will show that each of these filaments projects from a 
larger base armed with barbs, and that this «base is 
itself the tip of an oval sae contained within a cell. 
This sac is cailed a nematocyst; the filament project- 
ing from it is the nematocyst thread; and the cell in 
which the nematoceyst is contained is called the enido- 
blast. At the outer end of this enidoblast is a slender 
projection, the enidocil, which is believed to act as a 
sort of hair-trigger, causing the throwing out of the 
nematoceyst thread when touehed. The structure of 
the nematoeyst and its thread is described by Profes- 
sor Parker thus: “Fach consists of a tough sac, one 
end of which is turned 
in-as a hollow pouch; 
the free end of the 
latter is continued 
into. a hollow coiled 
filament, and from its 
inner surface project 
the barbs. The whole 
space between the wall 
of the sac and the con- 
tained pouch — and 
thread is tensely filled 
with — fluid. When 
pressure is brought to 
hear on the outside of 
the sac the whole ap- 
paratus goes off like a 


harpoon-gun, the eom- 
pression of the fluid 
forcing out first the 
barbed pouch and then 
the filament, until 
finally both are turned 
inside out.” The 


Thread and Thread Cell of Hydra. 
nematoeyst thread of the hydra, like the trichoeyst 
threads of paramecium, are believed to serve the pur- 
pose of paralyzing the living creatures which these 
animals capture for food. These little creatures are 
taken in through the mouth of the hydra to the stom- 
ach cavity, where they are digested by means of a fluid 
secreted I. the cells of the inner body walls. 

METHODS OF REPRODUCTION. 


One can frequently find growing out from the body 
of the hydra a portion which looks like a smaller 
hydra. By examining a large number of specimens 
these small hydras in various stages of development 
may be seen. In the first stage there seems to be 
simply a swelling on the side of the body; later the 
ewelling becomes a distinet outgrowth, which finally 
assumes the form of a tiny hydra with its base attached 


‘to the body of the parent, and its tentacles project- 


ing from the free end. This represents one method 
hy which reproduction in hydra takes place. — It is 
called the process of budding. The buds start by 
the growth of a group of the outer cells of the hody 
wall Cectoqerlt cells), which is soon followed hy a 
erowth of the cells of the middle and inner layers 
and endoderm). When finally the bud- 
ding hvdra is able to take care of itself, its base parts 
fiom the parent bedy, and it takes up a new position 
by fastening itself upon some other object in the 
waler, 

Reproduction I) budding as thus deseribed is an 
asextml process. also reproduce, though 
more rarely, by a sexual method, which may be sum- 
marized in these words: ‘On some specimens near the 
free end of the body there are one or rarely two or 
more small whitish projections consisting of ectoderm 
cells. These are the spermaries, and inside of them 
the sperms are developed from interstitial cells, finally 
escaping into the water in which they swim around. 
Some such swimming sperin cells are likely to come 
in contact with the ovaries which are situated on the 
side of the body near the base, being small rounded 
bedies that develop ina way similar to the spernaries, 
At first on the outside there is a layer of ectoderm 
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cells covering an aggregation of interstitial cells, one 
of which in the course of development becomes larger 
than the others and assumes a form resembling that of 
an amoeba. It also becomes similar to an amoeba 
in its “unetions, for it sends out pseudopods, by means 
of which it feeds upon the smaller surrounding cells, 
the latter breaking up at about the same time, so that 
the amoeboid cell is able to devour the particles. 
Finally. only the amoeboid cell, having become quite 
large, remains beneath a layer of ectoderm cells; it is 
now called an ovum, or egg cell. It has certain small 
volk-spheres scattered through its substance. The 
fully developed ovum becomes spherical and the layer 
of ectoderm cells breaks open, thus giving the ovum 
contact with the water in which the sperms are swim- 
ming about. When one of the latter comes in contact 
with the ovum, fertilization takes place and an 
ovsperm is formed. At first this ovsperm is simply a 
one-celled embryo, but soon after fertilization it splits 
up into many cells, of which the outer ones unite to 
form a protective covering for the embryo inside. 
Tn this condition the embryo may remain in the water 
for some time before developing into a new hydra. 


OCTOBER SUGGESTIONS. 

This is the last month of the year to be out of 
dcors “with nature at its best.” 

Have at least one October field day. 

Encourage the children to make a collection of 
autumn leaves. Teach them to select only perfect 
leaves and the most attractively colored. 

Insist that they Jearn the name of every kind of 
tree whose leaf they get. 

Have them study carefully the way in which plants 
go into winter quarters. 

Which trees first take on the autumnal hues? 
Which first shed their leaves? 

How many kinds of evergreen trees do they know? 

What is the prevailing flower color in October? 

Do the October flowers grow mostly in low, damp 
linds, or in high lands? in forests or in open fields? 

It is a good month to pull up plants and observe 
their roots. 

Have a collection of roots, and have pupils classify 
them in their own way and describe each kind of root. 

It is time to complete your array of window plants 
for the year. 

Clover bas not been sufficiently recognized in the 
days of many blossoms, but now you can enjoy it. 

Fringed gentian is a prominent October flower. 
There is some beautiful poetry about it. Have the 
great poem, “The Fringed Gentian,’ memorized, in 
part at least. 

It is a fine aster month. ‘There should be bouquets 
of them in every schoolroom in places where children 
can get to the fields for them. 

You should have glass jars, with netting over the 
mouth, with growing grass, and in these there should 
be grasshoppers, crickets, bees, moths, butterflies, ete. 

Have upon your desk Packard’s “Entomology for 
Beginners,” Henry Holt & Co., New York; and “How 
to Know Wild Flowers,” Secribners, New York. 

St. Johnswort should furnish the bouquet for once 
ai least this month. 

Grant Allen’s “Color of Flowers” is a good desk 
beok. 

Have a study of apples and apple trees. A de- 
scription of the fruit, a talk upon its uses. The same 
with other fleshy fruits, like grape and pear. 

Stone fruits should be studied as a class. Their 
stems, skin, pulp, stone, and meat. 

October is a good time for the study of late grasses. 

Above all, October is the corn month. Make the 
most of it. Have the class read the poem of Edna 
I‘ean Proctor, and for the upper grammar grades take 
Dr. A. P. Marble’s study of the poem. 

In the South, October is a good bird study month. 
Many birds are coming now for the winter, 

arly October is a fine time to study grasshoppers. 

Note the way the turkeys at this season feast upon the 

erasshoppers, 

This is the season for the butterflies. The vellow 
enes come first. "They are plentiful early in the 
tenth, 

The Virginia creeper is the first plant to assume its 
‘vid cherry color, and its Jeaves are the first to fall. 


The aspens, poplars, and willows retain their green 
well into October, usually. 

Which trees are scarlet? crimson? pink? deep 
red? brown? 

Which trees color earlier, the chestnut, oak, or 
beech? 


ARCHITECTURE.—(IL) 


BY LUCY A. FITCH. 


EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 

Among the sacred animals of the Egyptians may be 
mentioned the asp, a poisonous serpent; the seara- 
baeus. a small beetle found in the Nile mud; the ibis, 
the cat, and various larger animals. The asp and 
scarabaeus were much used as motives in decoration. 
Among plants, the lotus flower,—the blue water lily 
of the Nile-—was held in special respect. It became 
the most common motive in their designs, and is used 
to the present day. They also used as a motive the 
papyrus, a sort of reed which grows on the banks of 
the Nile; it was the “bulrush” of Moses’ cradle. It 
is supposed that in their earlier structures they formed 
columns by binding together stalks of the papyrus. 
When they hewed columns in stone, this idea clung 
to them, and they represented the column as com- 
posed of stalks bound together with withes. Their 
most Common capital represents the lotus flower or 
bud. The earliest works of the Egyptians were proh- 
ably dykes for holding the Nile water, and these were 
built with sloping sides. True to their instincts for 
preserving a form once used, when they built temple: 

p 
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and Jarge structures they used again the sloping walls 
first introduced in the dykes, and this became a 
feature of their architecture. In their ornamenta- 
tion they made use of both color and seulpture in 
stone. They employed long avenues of sphinxes or 
statues leading up to a building, and sometimes the 
whole facade of the temple was covered with relief 
carvings representing kings in battle slaying their 
enemies, ete: Their use of color was rather crude, 
their palette being simply red, yellow, blue, green, 
hack. and white: but the coloring was modified by the 
gloom of the temple, and must have been rich in 
cffect. 

The straight beam and sloping sides can best be 


“shown by a drawing of the facade of a temple. 


The front of a temple was frequently divided into 
sections by horizontal bands of ornament of different 
widths. The narrower bands were frequently made 
up of simple sym- 
bols, and the 
larger bands of 
rows of figures in 
conventional atti- 
tudes, repeated to 
form a_ border; 
sometimes large 
pertrait sculptures of the reigning monarchs occupied 
the lowest row. The lotus was used in every con- 
ceivable way, for borders, patterns, capitals of col- 


Uns, ete, 


The asp was also a favorite motive, and was re- 
peated, with perhaps some other form, such as the 


cartouche, to form a border. The cartouche was an 
oblong, used simply to 
enclose a name or sym- 
bol of importance. 


The device of the 
“winged globe” is one of 


= L, the best known of Egyp- 
IM) i. tian symbols, and is fre- 
quently used in modern 
jewelry. The globe signified creation, the asps know!- 
edge, and the wings protection. 

The whole device symbolized protective power, aii! 
placed over doorways signified safety within. The 
“winged globe” is suggestively placed above the door- 
way of the “Tombs” in New York City, and the prison 


) 
itself is a remarkable example of Egyptian architec- 
The zig-zag and wave-motion, supposed to have 
heen suggested by the waves of the Nile, were used 
Negyptian ornament had mai 
admirable qualities. It was char- 
La plicity, and by the repetition of 
was its intense symbolism. Symbolism carried to an 
extreme has been among the strongest reasons for the 
Color was used in simple flat tints, there being no 
attempt at light and shade in ornamenting a flat sur- 
In their treatment of the human figure they were 
exceedingly stiff and conventional. They had little 
hody in full front view, with head and feet in profile. 
Again. they drew the eve in full front view, when the 
to portray violent action: in short, the one word ex- 
pressive of all Egyptian architecture, sculpture, and 


ture, 
tim. as bands in decoration. 
ZS 
acterized by strength sim- 
simple motives. Its worst fault 
decay of more than one style of ornamentation. 
face—an example which we shall do well to profit by. 
appreciation of perspective, for they usually drew the 
head was directly in profile. They rarely attempted 
crnament is repose. 


CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS,—(1/1.) 


BY LYMAN K. LEE. 


[College English for 1898 and 1899. ] 


53. What qualities as a writer does Burns possess? 

54. What is said of the manner in which Burns grasps 
his subject? 

55. Why is clearness of sight the foundation of all 
talent? 

56. What quality characterizes Burns’ conceptions? 

57. What does Professor Stewart say of him? 

58. Of what is poetry the result? 

59. How is it that the poet speaks to all men with 


power? 

60. What does Carlyle say of the force of Burns’ 
understanding? 

61. What quality has his intellectual gift besides 
strength? 


62. In the quotation from his letter to Mrs. Dunlop 
what does Burns say he is led to believe? 

63. What does Carlyle say of a difference between 
force and fineness of understanding and of nature? 

64. What is said of Burns’ “‘love’’? 

65. How does this love make him feel toward even the 
devil himself? 

66. Under what circumstances was Bruce’s address 
written? 

67. What is a dithyramb? 

68. What praise does Carlyle give this ode? 

69. What other similar song has Burns written? 

70. In what pieces is Burns’ humor manifest? 

71. What is said of ‘“‘Tam O’Shanter’’? 

72. By whom might it have been written? 

73. What does Carlyle regard as the most poetical of 
all Burns’ poems? 

74. In what respects is it so? 

BURNS’ SONGS. 


75. What is said of Burns’ songs? 
76. Ilow do they compare with other British songs 
written up to his time? 
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77. What of their harmony? What of their story? 

78. To what mood of man’s heart does he appeal? 

79. On which of Burns’ writing does Carlyle think his 
fame will ultimately depend? 

80. Repeat Fletcher’s aphorism? 

81. How widely are Burns’ songs known? 

82. What influence on British, and especially Scottish, 
literature is attributed to Burns? 

83. What man besides him assisted in this result? 

BURNS’ LIFE. 

84. By what metaphor is the life of Burns described? 

85. With what judgment must his life be considered? 

86. How many eras are there in the life of Burns? 

87. Between what two purposes did he waver during 
his whole life? 

88. What does Carlyle call the only true happiness of 
man? 

89. What excuse is offered for Burns’ failure to reach 
this happiness early in life? 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 


Have the schoolroom decorated not only with autumn 
fruits and flowers, but with relics of colonial days, if they 
can be obtained. Thanksgiving day is a good time for a 
loan collection of this kind. Have on the board pictures 
of the Pilgrims, the Mayflower, colonial furniture (spin- 
ning wheels, chairs, bedsteads, cradles, etc.). Some of 
these can be made from stencils and others copied by the 
artists of the school from cuts in histories. If these are 
put on a week or so in advance, they will stimulate curi- 
osity in regard to the life of the time. Make it a day 
of national thanksgiving by drawing a sharp contrast be- 
tween the beginning of the nation and the present con- 
dition. 

PROGRAMME. 
HYMN BY THE SCHOOL. Tune: “America.” 


God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand 
Through storm and night; 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler.of wind and wave, 
Do thou our country save 
By thy great might. 


For her our prayer shall rise 
To God above the skies; 

On him we wait; 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To thee aloud we cry, 

God save the state. 

SCRIPTURE LESSON. 

School.—‘O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; 
for his mercy endureth forever.” 

Girls.—‘‘Let the redeemed of the Lord say so, whom he 
hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy.” ‘ 

Boys.—‘‘And gathered them out of the lands, from the 
east, and from the west, from the north, and from the 
south.” 

Girls._-‘They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary 
way: they found no city to dwell in.” . 

Boys.—“Hungry and thirsty their soul fainted in 
them.” 

Mirls.—‘'Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he delivered them out of their distresses.” 

Boys.—‘‘And he led them forth by the right way, that 
they might go to a city of habitation.” 

Girls. —‘‘He turneth rivers into a wilderness, and water- 
springs into dry ground; and there he maketh the hun- 
gry to dwell, that they may prepare a city for habitation; 
and sow the fields and plant vineyards, which may yield 
fruits of increase.” 

Boys.—“'For the kingdom is the Lord’s; and he is the 
governor among the nations.” 

“A little one shall become a thousand, and a small one 
a strong nation; I, the Lord will hasten it in his time.” 

School.—‘‘Fear not, O land; be glad and rejoice; for 
the Lord will do great things.” ‘ 
RECITATION. ‘The Birth of Our Thanksgiving Day.” 

November has come with its festival day, 
The sweetest home-feast of the year, 

When the little ones mingle in frolic and play, 
And share in the Thanksgiving cheer. 


And let us remember that tale of the past, 
Of the Pilgrims who gathered their band, 
And offered up thanks for the corn, when at last 
It waved o’er the famishing land. 


For hunger had wasted those strong, patient men, 
Who struggled and labored in pain, 


And the blessing of plenty which gladdened them 


then 
Gave courage and hope once again. 


And the fame of their bravery never decays, 
While year after year rolis away, 
Since the morning that ushered in prayer and in 
praise 
The birth of our Thanksgiving day. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


ESSAY. ‘The Story of the Pilgrims.” 

Leaving England; why? 

Stay in Helland; reason for going to America. 

The embarkation; the journey; the arrival. 
RECITATION BY THE SCHOOL. 

“The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” by Mrs. Hemans. 


TALK. “Life at Plymouth.” 


(This may be given by a number of pupils, each relating 
ene incident or giving one item of information; or, the 
story having been previously told, the teacher may ques- 
tion the school infcrmally. This is always the most in- 
teresting wavy.) 


RECITATION. “The Little Pilgrim.” 


It was a gloomy April day; 
The Mayflower still at Plymouth lay, 
Te-morrow she would sail way. 


Brave Richie More, with grave Trevore, 
Stood in the freshening gale, 

“The Mayflower trims her sails to-day, 
To-morrow she will sail.”’ 

The sailor said, ‘Come you with me, 

My little orphan boy,” said he, 

‘And back to England go! 


“The storms have left the ccean clear, 
And shines the April sun; 

\nd dead lie half the Pilgrims here, 
Ere half the year is done. 

Come you with me, come follow me, 

My little orphan boy,” said he, 

“And back to England go! 


“Yonder your brother Jasper sleeps, 
The long green hill below; 

Your sister, too, was laid beneath 
The mayflowers in the snow. 

Come you with me, come follow me, 

My little orphan boy,” said he, 

“And back to England go!” 


“O, dear Trevore,” brave Richie said, 
“The Pilgrims met to-day, 

To see who had the faith to stay 
And who would sail away. 

They saw the flag rise o’er the sea, 

But none would yield up liberty, 

And back to England go. 


“And lovely Mary Allerton 
The bleckhouse door passed by, 
‘l’li, too, be true,’ said she to me, 
And so to her said I. 
We little Pilgrims would be free, 
And so I cannot follow thee, 
\nd back to England go.” 


The Mayflower o’er the April tide 
Upraised her wings of snow; 

The Pilgrims watched her from the graves 
Of those they loved; and low, 

Sweet Mary Allerton, said she 

To Richie More, beside the sea, 

“We'll not to England go!” 


The little Pilgrims stayed and made 
For us a nation free; 
And all we children are to-day 
As true to liberty 
As those by Plymouth rock, who stood 
And saw the Mayflower sail and would 
Not back to England go! 
Hezekiah Butterworth, in Youth’s Companion. 


RECITATION. “The Pilgrims’ Land.” 
(For five children.) 


1. I hear the tread of pioneers, 
Of nations vet to be; 
‘The first low wash of waves that soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 
Whittier. 


Pioneers to clear thought’s marshlands, 
And to cleanse old error’s fens; 
Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men! 
» There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 
For earth’s down-trodden and oppressed, 
A shelter for the hunted head, 
Por the starved laborer toil and bread. 
—Bryant, 


4. No seers were they, but simple men, 
Its vast results the future hid; 
The meaning of the work they did 
Was strange, and dark, and doubtful then. ‘ 


5. May religion, law, order be strictly defended, 
And continue the blessing they first were intended, 
In union the nation to bind. 


ESSAY. “The Starving Time.” 

(Note.—-During this time the Pilgrims were reduced 
to a few grains of corn as their apportionment. In com- 
memoration of this, at an anniversary banquet at Ply- 
mouth, there were laid beside each plate on the groaning 
board five kernels of corn.) 


READING. “Five Kernels of Corn.” 


‘Twas the year of the famine in Plymouth of old, 
The ice and the snow from the thatched roofs had rolled, 
Through the warm purple skies steered the geese o’er the 
seas, 

And the wocdpeckers tapped in the clocks of the trees; 
The boughs on the slopes to the south winds lay bare, 
And dreaming of summer the buds swelled in air, 
The pale Pilgrims welcomed each reddening morn; 
There were left but for rations five kernels of corn. 

Five kernels of corn! 

Five kernels of corn! 


. But to Bradford a feast were five kernels of corn! 


“Five kernels of corn! Five kernels of corn! 
Ye people be glad for five kernels of corn!” 
So Bradford cried out on bleak Burial hill, 
And the thin women stood in their doors white and still. 
“Lo. the harbor cf Plymouth rolls bright in the spring, 
The maples grow red and the wood robins sing, 
The west wind is blowing and fading the snow, 
And the pleasant pipes sing and arbutuses blow. 
Five kernels of corn! 
Five kernels of corn! 
To each one be given five kernels of corn!” 


O Bradford, of Austerfield, haste on thy way, 
The west winds are blowing o’er Provincetown bay, 
The white avens bloom, but the pine domes are chill, 
And new graves have furrowed Precisioners’ hill! 
“Give thanks, all ye people, the warm skies have come, 
The hilltops are sunny, and green grows the holm, 
And the trumpets of winds, and the white March is gone, 
And ve have still left you five kernels of corn! 

Five kernels of corn! 

Five kernels of corn! 
Ye have for Thanksgiving five kernels of corn! 


“The raven’s gift eat and be humble and pray, 
A new light is breaking, and truth leads your way 
One taper a thousand shall kindle: rejoice 
That to you has been given the wilderness voice!” 
O Bradford, of Austerfield, daring the wave, 
And safe through the sounding blasts leading the brave, 
Of deeds such as thine was the free nation born, 
And the festal world sings the ‘“‘Five Kernels of Corn,” 
Five kernels of corn! 
Five kernels of corn! 
The nation gives thanks for five kernels of corn! 
To the Thanksgiving feast bring five kernels of corn! 
Hezekiah Butterworth, in Youth’s Companion. 
READING. “Thanksgiving; the Day of Home-flitting.” 
The characteristics stamped upon Thanksgiving day at 
its origin still retain their sharp lines. It has migrated 
from the home of its birth, and become, by reason of its 
sweet seasonableness, a national festival. But wherever 


it has gone it remains the feast of ingathering and the’ 


day of the home gathering. 

Thoughtful men and women, as they sit at eventide by 
the wood fire in the “best room” of the old homestead, 
will talk over the blessed influences of this reverent in- 


gathering. 

One will refer to the educating effect of the political 
sermons which, in obedience to a time-honored custom, 
have been preached on this day. Another will mention 
as a significant fact that even money-making takes a holi- 
day on Thanksgiving, and charity walks abroad with a 
well-filled basket. 

Some devout soul will speak of the stimulating specta- 
cle presented by a nation pausing in its industries to 
recognize that its harvests are grown and its factories 
run by one Supreme Mind. 

But the more thoughtful of the group will, perhaps, 
speak of the tendencies of the people and the nation, and 
will suggest that the chief blessing of the day is the em- 
phasis it lays upon the home and its life. 

Jewish homes and festivals made the Jews so intensely 
patriotic that they are blamed for being clannish. Our 
homes should be the nurseries of a purer patriotism, that 
will acknowledge the brotherhood of man and make 
knowledge subservient to conscience, and the conscience 
true to God. 

The associations of Thanksgiving with such homes will 
make it one of the most beneficent of the republic’s festi- 
vals. True men and noble women will be strengthened 
in heart and life by a return to that atmosphere “where 
joy is duty and Joye is law.’—-Youth’s Companion, 
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Providence is heroic. 
Chicago claims a population of 1,851,588. 


Taxes are heavy, but the schools are not responsible 
for the leakages, Nowhere else do the people and the 
country get a larger returp. An elevator boy at city 
hail ora janiter often gets more than a trained teacher. 

The so-called fads or ornamental frills of Provi- 
dence had rough handling at the hands of the school 
hoard. It ought not so to have been, but, between a 
reduction of salaries of grade teachers and principals 
and the slaughter of new subjects, the latter must be 
cacrifieed, 

Harvard had eighty-two undergraduates and 
vighty-four graduates in the war with Spain. None 
were killed in battle, but seven died of wounds or dis- 
ease, One died by accident in camp, and one unen- 
listed man died from devotion to care of the sick and 
In the Civil War there were 441 deaths 
among the Harvard men in the army and navy. 


Wounded, 


One of the questions that has been asked of the 
Journal for several years is, “Who wrote ‘Geraldine’ 2” 
This is a beautiful poetic story after the general stvle 
of Owen Meredith’s “Lucile,” a poem with some ex- 
quisite touches of art and human nature. The Jour- 
nal has often said, “We do not know and cannot find 
out.” but it seems now to be settled that the author 
of “Geraldine,” which, by the way, is published) by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.. is Professor Alonzo A. Hop- 
kins, a New York journalist, lifiv-live vears of age, 
Who has written and lectured pon education in the 


Vvears rone by. 


George William Curtis says: “Me dienity, the in- 
the Powel ol teacher's ollice ure incal- 
etlabls. Ts any publie duty mor transcendent than 
That oP enabling the dutic of that office to be dis 
charged more satisfac torily, of onstantly elevating it 


both in the respect of him who fills it, and in the con- 
fidence and honor of the public for whom he holds it? 
Shall we spare any thought, any effort, any cost to 
make the public school what we mean it to be, the 
cornerstone of the ever loftier and more splendid 
structure of political liberty, and to impress upon the 
teacher, by our sympathy and care, the central truth 
of the school system, that the child is educated by the 
state, net that he may read and write only, but that 
the trained power and noble intelligence of the 
American citizen may tend constantly more and 
more to purify and perpetuate the American 
Republic.” 


SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 


lon. Charles R. Skinner, state superintendent of 
New York, has issued an heroic manifesto protesting 
against the abuse of the schools through the taking of 
collections for a United States battleship, a Lafayette 
monument, or any non-educational object. It is an 
ungracious attitude to take. as the Journal realized 
When it spoke emphatically upon this subject in a 
recent editorial. Many enthusiastic commendations 
came tous, but a few teachers who had from the best 
of motives gotten into the movement and either taken 
the collection or announced it felt aggrieved. They do 
not defend their mistake, but say that the editorial 
placed them in an unfortunate light before the com- 
munity. Tt is all the worse because so many daily 
and local papers endorse the sentiment of Superin- 
tendent Skinner and of the Journal. We regret ex- 
ceedingly that some of the best teachers, from noblest 
impulses, are annoved, but we see no other way to stop 
what threatens to be an abuse but to speak freely and 
firmly at such a time, 


EXPERIENCE AS A FACTOR, 


Phere is no chance for question that experience is 


an essential factor in the choice of anyone to do skilled 
work, but it is both overvalued and undervalued in the 
choice of teachers and superintendents. In few cases 
ix there such inconsisteney as in this. If a person has 
been twenty-five years or more in a position with uni- 
forin success, it counts against him, in the vast 
Inajority of instances, if he is a candidate for a new 
position. No one will listen to any testimony as to his 
success. Tf. on the other hand, the most brilliant, én- 
thusiastice trained man or woman seeks an opportunity 
to teach, he is “turned down” in the vast majority of 
cases In which the position is just to his ‘taste and 
adapted to lis talent simply because he has had no ex- 
rience, 

Ixperience ought always to have weight, but its ab- 
sence should never be a serious barrier to a well- 
equipped person. — It is useless to say which should 
weigh the more; both should be considered. A man 
of filty who has had uniform success is worthy of a 
position to which his experience entitles him. The 
fact that he has not had recent training for his work 
should not be a barrier if he has kept himself well read 
in the professional movements of the day. A young 
person. on the other hand, who is well trained, and has 
the natural requisites, has no right to be shut out be- 
cause he has had no experience. Modern training is 
an experience in itself. Talent is the equivalent of 
experience, 

The New England Farmer, in a reeent editorial, 

“The average school superintendent when hiring a 
teacher will investigate her talent, ambition,and enthusi- 
asm, even more than her experience. We once knew a 
young man who shipped before the mast as a common 
sailor on graduating from college; in a few years he had 
jumped those of more experience and become captain of 
the vessel—a knowledge of principles, capacity to see 
and reason, alertness to develop and use ideas, were 
worth more than, years of experience. <A thorough 
training in the principles of any business, a knowledge 
of the how and why, a love of the work, ability to see and 


_to think, are of prime importance. With them a month's 


experience will count for more than would a year’s expe- 
rience without them or with only a partial development 
of them.” 


It is high art in education to know how to estimate 


from first to last the value of talent, training, and ex- 
perience, and yet to keep the best of all three in the 


profession, 


LOOKING ABOUF IN NEW ENGLAND.— (111) 


{Editorial Correspondence. ] 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS. 
The teachers of New England who venture to assume 
that they are educational workers—and their deeds jus- 
tify their assumption—do some excellent work in a 
vigorous organization, which they style the “New Eng 
land Conference of Educational Workers.’ The first 
meeting of the season was held on October 8, and, de- 
spite all outside attractions, was largely attended. | 
have never discovered a better working organization in 
the profession than this. It is divided into many de- 
partments, prominent among which are those on “Nature 
Study” and on ‘‘Music.”’ 

MUSIC IN MASSACHUSETTS.—Secretary Frank A. 
Hill of the state board of education, in an address before 
the department of music of the N. E. C. E. W., which 
are, so to speak, the cabalistic symbols of the New Eng- 
land Conference of Educational Workers, gave figures 
which show that Massachusetts is easily the leader 
among the states in the expert teaching of music in the 
public schools. There are 173 special teachers of music 
in the public schools. Of these, 71 are men and 102 
women, who devote their time to this subject. These 
teach the music in 180 cities and towns. These include 
all the cities and large towns. There are 372,551 pupils, 
out of 439,367 enrolled, that have special expert teaching 
of music, or eighty-five per cent. of the pupils of the 
state. In addition to these, many of the other towns 
have music taught excellently by the regular teachers. 
These figures have been carefully collected, and reveal a 
devotion to expert specializing that is highly gratifying. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY PEDAGOGY.—Boston Uni- 
versity is often styled “the teachers’ college,” because so 
many of its women graduates teach. In a quiet way it 
has long had ways and means of aiding the students in 
preparation for professional work. This season it 
strikes out new lines, among other things inaugurating 
a course of Saturday morning lectures at 9.30. Samuel 
T. Dutton of Brookline opened the course on October 8. 
Sarah L. Arnold, Thomas M. Balliet, and Hugo Munster- 
berg will each give four lectures. 

GARDNER.—Gardner has one of the most beautiful 
high school buildings in the state. It is not only a mar- 
vel of beauty. but the citizens, with unusual foresight 
and public spirit, have raised several thousand dollars 
and have presented to the town, to be used for a school 
park and playground, several acres adjoining the school 
lot. T have never known just such a manifestation of 
philanthropy and educational zeal, nor have I seen any 
equal provision for a public school park. The condition 
was that the town should appropriate $5,000 for the 
landscape architecture of the grounds. Mr. Nash has 
had remarkable success in unifying and intensifying the 
educational sentiment of the town. 

EVERETT.—The city of Everett dedicated a beauti- 
ful new grammar school building—the Lincoln—October 
1. The financial strain to which a suburban city is 
placed in these days of large growth is great, and the 
courage with which the citizens erect building after 
building is deserving of high praise. Everett chose a 
fine site, and for $30,000 put up an eight-room brick 
schoolhouse with every modern improvement, teachers’ 
rooms, librarv, and best of furnishings. Mr. Condon 
has placed the schools of the city in the forefront in 
methods, in spirit, and in purpose. The loyalty of 
pupils, teachers, and community to educational progress 
is refreshing. 

MIDDLESEX CLUB.—The Middlesex Schoolmasters’ 
Club, C. T. C. Whitcomb, president, is one of the 
most professional of all the Boston clubs. Middlesex is 
the greatest county in New England, and one of the 
greatest in the country outside of those that are absorbed 
by a metropolitan city. There are ten thrifty cities in 
the county, and the total population is greater than that 
of Boston. A brighter, stronger set of men it would be 
difficult to find in the length and breadth of the con- 
tinent. There are two normal schools, and a large num- 
her of high schools. and hundreds of large grammar 
schools from which to draw into the club. There ar 
nineteen states, each of which has a less population than 
this county, and there are not six states in which so 
large a body of scholarly teachers can be convened at 
twice the expense required for these teachers to meet. 
The population is now 600,000, valuation $500,000,000, 
nearly 100,000 pupils in the schools, 200 men teachers, 
2,500 women teachers, 950 normal school graduates 
teaching, the average salary of the men is $1,500 and of 
the women $550. It is easy to see the possibilities of « 
schoolmasters’ club under such conditions when na 
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one of the teachers has to travel more than thirty miles 
to the place of rendezvous. 

SOMERVILLE.—Gordon A. Southworth, superintend- 
ent of the third largest city of Middlesex county, Som- 
erville, has been in the service of the city as principal or 
superintendent for twenty-five years, and the teachers 
celebrated the event appropriately and ardently soon 
after the opening of the school year. Mr. Southworth is 
in many essentials peerless. A more completely 
eauipped office IT never saw; a more perfect knowledge 
of every detail of the office, of the system, of every 
school, of each teacher, of a multitude of the pupils in- 
dividually was never possessed by any man of my ac- 
quaintanee. Add to this the ability to be in personal 
touch and sympathy with every member of his board 
and with every teacher in the corps, and rare ability in 
the choice of teachers, and you have a man who de- 
serves the admiration he enjoys of all classes and con- 
ditions in his city. 

THE Y. M. C. A. EVENING SCHOOLS.—The Boston 
Y. M. C, A.. evening institute or combination of evening 
schoels under the direction of F. P. Speare is one of the 
grandest benefactions of the city. I was present on their 
opening night, and it was one of the most inspiring audi- 
ences of young men that I ever addressed. There are 
nearly 1,000 students enrolled. This institution makes 
it possible for men in uncongenial occupations to pre- 
pare themselves for other and more pleasing employ- 
ment. This year a full-fledged four years’ law school is 
opened, with the best talent of the Boston and the Har- 
vard law schools, with the deans of both these schools as 
the advisory committee, and three lectures from Har- 
vard law school this first vear, and two from the Boston 
law school. In the evening institute as a whole there 
are foriy able expert instructors, and the educational 
advantages are most excellent. A. E. Winship. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 
ON MINNESOTA LAW AS TO USE OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSES BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Section 3745 of the General Statutes of Minnesota 
of TS94 provides that county superintendents shall, 
for the purpose of conducting institutes and teachers’ 
examinations, be granted the free use of such school- 
houses as they may require for the time actually em- 
plaved in conducting such institutes and examina- 
tions: and it is made the duty of the several school 
district officers in the state to furnish county super- 
intendents the use of the schoolhouses in their several 
districts for the purposes aforesaid. provided that in 
<o faras institutes are concerned it does not interfere 
with the session of school. Section 38746 provides 
that any county superintendent intending to avail 
himself of the foregoing section shall give at least 
ten davs’ notice of such intention, to the clerk of the 
proper school district. 

The purpose of the statute, the supreme court of 
Minnesota holds in State against Board of Education 
of Sehool District No. 6 of Swift County, 76 North- 
western Reporter, #3. is to secure to county superin- 
tendents the free use of such schoolrooms or houses as 
they need for conducting institutes and teachers’ ex- 
aminations and it makes it the duty of the school 
officers to yrant to them the use of such schoolrooms 
or houses for such purposes. Where the purpose is 
the examination of teachers, such officers may not re- 
fuse such use, although it interferes with the session 
of the school. 

But the court declares, on the other hand, that the 
statute does not authorize a county superintendent to 
arbitrarily and captiously demand the use of all sueh 
<choolrooms or houses which he may sav or believe 


Nor 


he requires for the examination of teachers. 
does it authorize the school hoard to comply with his 
request by arbitrarily granting him the free use of 
some other room ina schoolhouse or elsewhere which 
they assert or believe to be suitable and) proper for 


his purposes. The statute. the supreme court insists, 


contemplates that hoth parties must act reasonable, 
and permits neither to be “pigheaded in the premises. 
Whe construction whieh the court therefore places 


on the statute is that the superintendent cannot ar- 


hitrarily and absolutely designate any schoolhouse or 
<choolroom he secs fit for the examination of teachers 
therein, but he has the right of <clection in the first 
Mistance: and w hen the school officers receive notice of 
such selection. if there are vood reasons why thes can- 
of the particular selected 


Hot oraut lim the use 
choolhouse of the 


they set apart Tor trim ta 


district a suitable and proper room, and such a one as 
his purposes reasonably require. The burden, in case 
of any controversy, it adds, is upon the school officers 
to show a bona fide compliance with the statute. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The sanguinary riot of striking coal miners at 
Virden, H1., is the culmination of a trouble which has 
been brewing for six months. During all that time 
the miners in a considerable part of the Illinois dis- 
trict have been on strike against an unsatisfactory 
wage scale. Of late the mine owners have tried to 
work their mines by the aid of negro miners brought 
in from Alabama. ‘Trouble was narrowly averted at 
Pana, a week or two ago. ‘The arrival of a train-load 
of negroes at Virden, under escort of armed guards, 
was the signal for an immediate attack by the striking 
Ininers, and in the promiscuous firing which followed 
eight or ten men were killed and a larger number 
wounded. ‘Troops were ordered to Virden after the 
riot. but the governor of the state is blamed for not 
furnishing treops in season to prevent the riot, which 
would have been more to the purpose. On the other 
hand. the mine owners are criticised for importing 
hegro miners, when it was reasonably clear that it 
could not be done without bloodshed. Altogether, it 
is not easy to disentangle the contlicting statements of 
right or wrong on either side; but on the general prin- 
ciple that it is the prime duty of civil authorities to 
prevent disorder, regardless of political consequences, 
there is ne room for difference of opinion. 

* * 

The outbreak of the so-called *Pillager” Indians 
on the White Earth reservation in the neighborhood 
of Leech lake, Minnesota, was a surprise, although the 
trouble of which it was the culmination had been 
brewing for eight months or more. The immediate 
occasion of the rising was the attempt to arrest an ob- 
stinate old ehief, who was wanted as a witness in a 
liquor case and refused to obey the summons of the 
court. But the remoter causes include the usual en- 
croachiments ef whites upon the Indians, a projected 
removal of the Indians, misunderstandings about 
laws, and a failnre ef congress to appropriate 
mency to compensate the Indians for certain’ im- 
provements. The small force of United States in- 
fantry sent out to bring the Indians into subjection 
was ambushed on the shores of Leech lake, and there 
were wild rumors that it had been massacred. Later 
reports reduce its loss to six or seven killed and sev- 
eral wounded: but this is a heavy price to pay for a 
difficulty which probably could have been averted by 
a’ more considerate policy. There has been a good 
deal of alarm among the settlers, aggravated by news- 
paper sensationalism, but no promiscuous acts of 
violence have been reported, and the Indians affected, 
who area part of the Chippewa tribe, are usually 
harmless cnough. General Bacon, who has been in 
command of the operations against the Indians, seems 


confident that the worst 1s over. 


The death of Sherman Hoar deserves more than a 
passing tribute. From the very outbreak of the war. 
he threw himself with whole-souled energy into the 
relief work. As the representative of the Massachu- 
setts. Volunteers’ Aid) Association, he collected and 
shipped large stores of supplies to Santiago, and 
visited Massachusetts soldiers wherever they were to 
be found, in the hospitals, in the camps in Virginia, 
Kentucky, Georgia, and at Montauk Point. ‘These 
labors, carried on unremittingly through the hot sum- 
iner months. weakened his system, and made him a 
victim te typhoid, contracted from the sick soldiers to 
whom he had been ministering. So, at the early age 
of thirtveeight. closes a career which was one of 
promise, as it had been already one of honorable 
achievement in congress and in the office of United 
States district attorney for Massachusetts. Tis work 


for the soldiers was done without ostentation, and 


with entire disregard of self; and he may be said to 
have given his life for his country as truly as if he 
hed died in the trenches at Santiago. 
. 
General Kitchener's expedition into the Soudan has 


ood deal the Critics af 


heen dwelt upon i 


Our army a> an illustration of the war 


in which an army may be handled in a tropical 
climate, with the minimum of disease. It is true that 
the march to Omdurman was a marvel of military pre- 
cision and discipline, and that the mortality from sick- 
ness was astonishingly small. Yet it is to be noticed 
that among the troops who have returned to Alexan- 
dria the ravages of disease have been very serious. It 
is the old story of reaction after a period of great ex- 
citement and resolute endurance, and of a kind of 
moral collapse following the relaxation of discipline. 
These influences, naturally, worked more havoe 
among our own comparatively undisciplined troops 
than among the well-seasoned soldiers in General 
Kitchener’s command, but their work even there 
should serve somewhat to moderate the rather indis- 
criminate criticism to which our military authorities 
have heen subjected. Nothing is gained by exaggera- 
tion, and the final apportionment of blame or credit 
will be made more justly if there is first a sifting out 
of the inevitable from the preventable. 
* 

Paris is laboring under manifold excitements. To 
the agitation over the Dreyfus case, with its aecom- 
panving duels and riots, is added a great strike in the 
building trades, affecting more than sixty thousand 
men, and attended with the usual scenes of violence 
directed against men who persist in working. More 
than ten thousand additional troops have been quar- 
tered in the city, to guard against a spread of dis- 
order. Besides all this, the publication of the British 
“Blue” book on the Fashoda question has caused a 
revival of anti-British feeling, although the real seri- 
ousness of the situation disclosed by the Blue book has 
had a sobering effect upon the more responsible 
journals. The correspondence contained the 
Blue book comes down to the present month, and it 
discloses the British government resolutely opposing 
all French pretensions to control on the upper Nile, 
and apparently determined to go to any length in re- 
sisting them. It has been said with truth that, in 
the publieation of this correspondence, Lord Salisbury 
has “burned his bridges behind him’; for he has made 
it impossible for England to retrace her steps. There 
seems to be no pacifie solution of the difficulty except 
for France to disavow the Marchand expedition, and 
quietly to permit its withdrawal, and that is a pro- 
ceeding which will be very galling to French pride. 


THIS AND THAT. 
Walter Crane, the London illustrator and designer, has 
been appointed principal of the Royal College of Art at 
South Kensington. 


M. Rodin’s statue of Balzac having been declined by the 
committee of the Societe des Gens de Lettres, M. Fal- 
guiere has been asked to furnish a more satisfactory one, 


Henryk Sienkiewicz, the author of ‘Quo Vadis,”’ is ex- 
pected to arrive in this country this month, accompanied 
by his sixteen-year-old daughter. The novelist will lec- 
ture in New York and in Boston. Jeremiah Curtin, the 
translator of most of the romances of the famous Polish 
author, is aid to have received in royalties on ‘‘Quo Vadis” 
alone the sum of $25,000." 

A bronze tablet erected by the state to mark the site ‘of 
the first house built by the Pilgrims was recently dedi- 
cated at Plymouth. The tablet is affixed to the side of a 
house on Leyden street, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “This tablet is erected by the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to mark the site of the first house built by 
the Pilgrims. In that house on the twenty-seventh of 
Febrvary, 1621, new style, the right of popular suffrage 
was exercised, and Myles Standish was chosen captain by 
On or near this spot April 1, 1621, the 


a majority vote. 
memorable treaty with Massasoit was made.’ 

The Academy says of the late Mrs. Lynn Linton fhat 
she wags “the very antithesis of the mental picture formed 
of her by her readers” :— 

Instead of the embittered and scornful censor of the 
more revolutionary and ebullient of her sex, her visitors 
found a sweet and lovable old lady, enthroned smilingly 
in her chair, and famous in her home circle for exquisite 
examples of needlework. Young girls especially she was 
plecsed to meet, and they could not have had a kinder, 
ger.tler, or more sympathetic friend. Whatever of gall 
she pcssessed Mrs. Linton kept for her writings. In life 
she was radiant and helpful. To those who knew her well 


her loss Will be irreparable 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CORNELL STORIES. By James Gardner Sanderson. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 251 pp. Price, 
1.00. 

Tet University occupies a position as unique in the 
history of American higher education as its situation is 
unique among college sites. Even to very many of its 
most faithful children, the exact meaning of Cornell, its 
especial place among American colleges, is very hard to 
understand. As a university, it stands quite by itself— 
curiously out of the main current of university life, yet in 
its own way persistently influencing that life, and always 
for the better things of conservative progress. The sister 
universities have their peculiar characteristics, their 
ideals of “veritas,” or of the ‘‘chappies,” their recognized 
mission and place in the worlds of scholarship, of politics, 
of athletics. In none of these respects does the name of 
Cornell stand for anything distinctive, individual. Even 
in boating, wherein she has won the foremost place, Cor- 
nell signifies little. Both at Henley and on the Thames 
her sons were thought of primarily as Americans, yet 
even when they were the conquerors, their fellow-Ameri- 
cans thought more of those whom they had defeated than 
of the university which has never posed as peculiarly na- 
tional. 

Curiously enough, with all this, Cornell is distinctly not 
characterless. The university upon the hill stands for 
something, even though we do not know what it is, nor 
why. Many newspaper letters have been written, some 
magazine articles, and more than one book about Cornell. 
Of them all, however, perhaps none has done more to sug- 
gest what it is that gives Cornell her unquestioned 
strength, to explain why itis that the sons of Cornell 
make so surely their mark in the world, as the volume of 
stories told by Mr. Sanderson. He must be a recent 

graduate and a most loyal and intimate son, for he knows 
his college and his college mates in all their moods. His 
episcdes and his people have all the marks of truth. Even 
the crudeness, without which no volume of college tales 
would seem quite right, is the immaturity of the subject, 
of the characters, quite as much as of the author. And so, 
being true, the volume is also a help to our understanding 
of Cornell. What that understanding is we do not know. 
Each reader of these stories may, however, be able to dis- 
cover it for himself. 

EARLY LETTERS OF GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
TO JOHN S. DWIGHT, BROOK FARM AND CON- 
CORD. Edited by George Willis Cooke. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 293 pp. Price, $1.50. 

George William Curtis was,and must always remain, one 
ot the most worthy and lovable characters in American 
literature. The facts of his early life are of great interest 
to those who knew him, or desire to know him, as a man. 
These facts are interwoven with the history of the Brook 
Farm enterprise. For two years he was with them, but 
never one of them as a sympathizer of their associationist 
idea. He remained an individualist. 

The tirst third of the book gives an interesting account 
cf the early life of the Brook Farm and Concord, where 
Curtis spent some time in study and recreation, with remi- 
niscences of the men whom he met: Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, George P. Bradford, John S. Dwight, Charles A. Dana, 
Cc. P. Cranch, Margaret Fuller, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, George Ripley, Henry Thoreau, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. These men, and such as these, became his 
warm friends and literary companions. These forty-one 
early letters to John S. Dwight, and twenty-one written 
later, reveal Curtis’ independence, love of humanity, cour- 
age in maintaining his own convictions, his chivalrous 
and romantic spirit, his literary skill and charm, his pro- 
found spiritual convictions that refused limitation by any 
sectarian bounds, and, in addition, they constitute the rec- 
ord of one of the most interesting periods of a very inter- 
esting life. 

The book is of great interest as to the subject matter, 
is admirably written, tastefully printed, and bound in 
modern style. 

AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY. By Theodore Salis- 
bury Woolsey, M. A., Professor of International Law, 
Yale University. New York: The Century Company. 
294 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This volume consists of essays and addresses reviewing 
the foreign policy of the United States from the stand- 
point of international law, and deduces the legal aspects 
of our late transactions as a nation. 

Professor Woolsey recognizes at the outset that the 
great questions which now excite Europe and America are 
simply the interests of commerce, acting on each nation as 
a unit, and ultimately controlling its action. He treats 
the following subjects: “Our Foreign Policy in Relation 
to Domestic Problems”; “Cuban Belligerency”’; “Our 
Duty to Spain’; ‘Cuba and Intervention”; ‘The War 
with Spain”; and “The Future of the Philippines.” Two 
papers treat on our proposed inter-oceanic canal, and with 
all, he takes in the ‘Seal Fisheries’”’ question, the ‘‘Monroe 
Doctrine.”’ and the action of Germany at Manila. This is 
a timely book, written in a pleasing style, and handsomely 
printed and bound. 

LABOR CO-PARTNERSHIP. By Henry Demorest 
Lloyd. New York: Harper & Brothers. 351 pp. 
Price. $1.00. 

“Labor Co-partnership” is a volume of essays on the 
subject of co-operation so far as it refers to the working- 
men who are owners, as well as wage-earners, in their 
establishments. It consists of notes by the author of a 
Visit to co-operative workshops, factories, and farms in 
Great Britain and Jreland, in which employer, employee, 

and consumer share in ownership, management, and re- 
sults. 

has won t he first place among 

‘ » 48 an object lesson, the newest and 

most advanced phases of its development, and here vives 
the reader the results. 

— r production, some of which are 


over a generation old. They have an aggregate capital 
of more than $5,000,000, turning out an annual product of 
$10,000,000, with a profit of $500,000 a year. In these fac- 
tories women sit as directors who are also stockholders 
and wage-earners; towns in which a large proportion of 
the population are co-operators; even a great London gas 
company in which every workman and officer is a share- 
holder, and on the board of this year two of its workmen 
are to sit as directors. These are specimens of the novel- 
ties Mr. Lloyd has returned to tell us of. The book is 
graphically illustrated with full-page photographs, and 
an appendix containing statistics on the subject is added. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST (Books I. and II.) AND 
MILTON’S LYCIDAS. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Diagrams. By Homer B. Sprague, M. A., Ph.D., For- 
merly Head Master of the Girls’ High School, Boston. 
Besten: Ginn & Co. 151 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

The teachers and students of our English literature are 
highly favored by the aid furnished them. This volume 
is among the best we have examined of its kind, and will 
be welcomed by many who enter upon the study of this 
loftiest work of the human imagination. The introduc- 
tory matter will be read with great interest. The intro- 
duction is exhaustive, giving all needed information in re- 
gard to the author and his works. The diagrams will 
greatly assist. in understanding Milton’s cosmography. 
The notes are numerous, and are calculated to stimulate, 
‘rather than supersede, thought. This edition of Lycidas 
is designed especially for school use. 

THE KING’S JACKAL. Illustrated, and with Cover De- 
sign by C. D. Gibson. Bound Uniform with “Soldiers 
of Fortune.” By Richard Harding Davis. New York: 
Charies Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 

That “Mr. Davis always writes well,” as the London 
speaker has said, we may infer from the fact that the 
fifty-fifth thousand of his ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune’’ has been 
published. Yet “The King’s Jackal’ sustains the 
author's reputation. It has the charm of his fascinating 
style, and introduces many thrilling scenes and dramatic 
situations. 

It is a romance of an exiled king, the action taking place 
at Tangier in the space of thirty-six hours. The story 
contains some very good comedy scenes and characters. 
A beautiful American heiress is the heroine, and a news- 
paper correspondent is the real hero. The action is 
dramatic and the style is delightful and peculiar to its 
author. The characters are drawn with skill, and the plot 
is very striking. 

CADENCES. By Edith Lynwood Winn. 
Charles Wells Moulton. 

The ‘‘Cadences” consists of fourteen poems on as many 
different subjects. The subjects are well chosen, and the 
poems show a good degree of poetic ability. ‘“‘Cadences” 
will be followed by a novel, ‘“Berolina,’’ dealing with 
music-life abroad. 


Buffalo: 


THE ART OF PHONOGRAPHY. By James E. Munson. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 455 pp. 

The author of this volume is the official stenographer 
in the supreme court of New York, and his book, as now 
offered to the student, is a complete instructor in the best 
method of shorthand for all kinds of verbatim work, with 
the latest improvements in the art. This is a new and 
revised edition. In it no new phonographic signs or prin- 
ciples are introduced, but only the simplification of the 
rule of position for phrases composed entirely of breve- 
signs. This change makes possible more rapid writing. 

Another result of Mr. Munson’s system is the writer is 
able to read the notes of another stenographer, for the rea- 
son that all its features, from the most comprehensive 
general rules to the smallest details, are entirely rational 
and practical. 

The publication of this book and others in preparation 


or in press in the Munson system of phonography has been 

transferred to the house of G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

STORIES FROM THE CLASSIC LITERATURE OF 
MANY NATIONS. Edited by Bertha Palmer. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 297 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This book gives either parts or the whole of stories that 

are characteristic of classic literature of the Egyptian, 

Chinese, Japanese, Hebrew, Babylonian, Arabian, Hindu, 

Persian, Greek, Roman, German, Scandinavian, Celtic, 

Russian, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Anglo- 

Saxon, English, Finnish, and American Indian. 

The book is intended for those who have not access to 
the originals of the selections, and those who cannot read 
in translation the whole stories from which the parts are 
taken. 

The stories are primarily for children, intended to in- 
crease their interest in the world’s story-life, and es- 
pecially as recorded by the older nations. 

ADVICE FOR SEEKERS; COUNSEL FOR ‘6HRIs- 
TIAN WORKERS; CHEER FOR DAILY LIFE. By 
Charles H. Spurgeon. Philadelphia: The Union Press. 
134, 123, 120 pp. Price, 50 cents each. 

Spurgeon, the great English preacher, is dead. Still he 
continues to speak to other multitudes through his writ- 
ings. ' These three little volumes are packed with wise sug- 
gestions for all those who seek the Saviourwhom Spurgeon 
preached, and believe in the Christian doctrines which he 
defended, and for all who seek to be useful as Christian 
workers, and who desire to enjoy a cheerful, happy life. 
The fourteen talks in the first, the fifteen in the second, 
and the fourteen in the third book are pithy, pointed, 
practical, and persuasive. They are all worth pondering 
and worth practicing. The books are neatly printed and 
bound in uniform style. 

THE STORY OF DOUGLAS. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
This is a pamphlet of twenty-two pages, the affecting 

and, no doubt, a true story of a favorite dog owned by 
Miss Benson, illustrating the friendship and devotion to 
his mistress. She left him for a half day, and he went in 
search of her, but lost his way. The story tells of his sad 
experience in the treatment he received from hard-hearted 
men and women, the cuffs and kicks and starvation he en- 
dured as a homeless dog, until finally he found his lost 
friend, and of the joy manifested on finding her. Some- 
body has said ‘“‘the more he sees of mankind, the better 
he thinks of dogs.’’ As well he may. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Gem Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary.” Price, 75 cents.— 
‘*Principles and Methods of Literary Criticism.’ By Lorenzo Sears. 
Price, $1.25._—** Petrarch.’’ By James Harvey Robinson and Henry 
Winchest2r Rolfe. Price, $2.00.—* Little Journeys.” By John Jay. 
Price, 10 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“In the Navy.” By Warren Lee Goss. Price, $1.50. Boston: T. 
Y. Crowell & 

‘Stories of the American Revolution.’”” By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Price, $1.00. Boston; Lee & Shepard. 

“The Little Lame Lord.’ By Theodora C. Elmslie. Price, $1.25. 
Philadelphia: The Union Press. ' 

“Domitia.”” By S. Baring-Gould. Price, $1.50. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 

“Tipffer’s ‘* La Bibliotheque de Mon Oncle,” with notes. B 
Robert L. Taylor. Price, 50 cents.—Leander’s ‘‘Triiuwerein,”’ wit 
notes. By [delle B. Watson. Price, 40 cents.—‘*'Grammaire Fran- 
gaise.’”’ By Baptiste Méras and Sigmon M. Stern. Price. $1.25.— 
‘Modern American Oratory.’’ Edited by Ralph Curtis Ringwalt. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Henry Hoit & Co. 

“Jack the Giant Killer.’ By Hugh Thomson. Price, 50 cents.— 
‘Introduction to the Herbartian Principles of Teaching.”” By Cathe- 
rine!l. Dodd. Price, $1.10.—* Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts.”’ 
By Frank R. Stockton. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Young People’s Problems’ By Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. Price, 
75 cents. “Great Books.”’ By Very Rev. F. W. Farrar. Price, $1.25. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

«The Heart of Toil.” By Octave Thanet. Price, $1.50.—*In Private 
Waters.”’ By Kirk Monroe. Price, $1.25. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“North America.’ By Frank G. Carpenter. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 


“4 § our Great 


Americans’’ Series.... 


EDITED BY 
JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


For Young American Readers. 
In order that Baldwin’s Biographical Stories may be had in book form, they 


are bound together, four Booklets to the volume. 


These volumes, beautifully bound in 


cloth, will be published and known as the ‘* Four Great Americans”’ Series. 


wWolumes Now Ready : 
Il Four Great Americans | 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


BENJAMIN FRANKLI 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By James Baldwin, Ph.D. Cloth. 246 Pages. Price, 5V Cents. 


Il. Four American Patriots 


PATRICK HENRY 
ANDREW JACKSON 


By Alma Holman Burton, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Cloth. 256 Pages. rice, 50 Cents. 


Author of * The Story of Our Country.” 


I1f. 


Four American Naval 


Heroes (/n Press.) 


(Other volumes in preparation.) 


WERNER SCHOOL. BOOK COMPANY. 


BDUCATIONAL 


Chicago. 


New York. 


PUBLISUERS, 
Boston. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Students’ History of the United States 
By EDWARD CHANNING, 


Professor of History in Harvard University. 


With Suggestions to Teachers, 
By ANNA BOYNTON THOMPSON, . . . . Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 


8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1 40, net. 
Important Features. This work is intended for use in classes in high schools and| Jmportant Features. 
Reproductions of original documents academies where, the facts and dates of American history hav-) 4 Perspective of United States History 
, ing been learned in the more elementary grades, it is wished to 
Colored maps Pn ys ‘ List of books for consultation at the 


give the student a thorough knowledge of the constitutional, 


|the political, and the industrial development of the United)  >esinming of each chapter 
P See: GOWER | teten especially the period since the beginning of the move-| Suggestive Questions and Topics at the 


Lists of Standard (ae yee ment which led to the separation from the British empire and close of each chapter 


Excellent illustrations 


(Very Good Library |the formation of a R publican government under the consti) Table of Important Dates 


Suggestions to teachers tution. | Marginal Notes throughout 


The McLellan and Ames Series of Arithmetics. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Based on McLellan and Dewey's * Psy- PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Price, 35 cents, we/. 
chology of Number.” 12m0. Strong Buckram. Price, 60 cents, er. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. ‘Teachers’ Edition. Price, 50 cents, we/. 

SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The treatment of the subject is in strict line with the idea of number as measurement. 

This true idea of number running through the whole work establishes the unity of the whole. 

Fractions are divested of their traditional difficulty by being placed in their true relation to integers. 

Great care has been taken in selecting and grading the examples. 

This treatment of the subject will prove a good preparation for algebra. 


TEXT-BOOKS TO BE ISSUED DURING THE EARLY, FALL. 
ENGLISH. Macmillan’s New English Classics. 


A series of English texts edited for use in secondary schools. Each will contain such critical apparatus as is necessary, with introductions, 
notes, portrait, and similar aids to the studept. imony the first to appear: — 


Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, Macaulay’s Essay on | Last of the Mohicans. By W. K. Wickes, Principal of the | Pope’s Hiad. By Atsext Suyrn, Head Professor of En- 


Milton. By C. W. Frencn, Principal of Hyde Park | High School, Syracuse. glish Language and Literature, Central High School, 
High School, Chicago, Il. | Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. By C. S. Newsoy, Philadelphia. 

The Princess. By W. Farranp, Associate Master, New- | Instructor in English, Manual Training Schoo , Indian- | Macbeth. By C. W. Frencu, Principal of the Hyde Park 
ark Academy. apolis, Ind. ; High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Silas Marner. By E. L. Gurickx, Heid Master of English, | Palamon and Arcite. By Prrcivar Cuurnn, Vice-Princi- | Sir Roger de Coverley. By Ze_ma Gray, Instructor in 
Lawrenceville School. pal of Ethica Culture School. English, East Side High School, Saginaw. 

Ancient [ariner. By T. F. Huntrixeron, Instructor in Vicar of Wakefield. By W. H. Boynroy, Instructor in|) Merchant of Venice. By C. H. Dovucias, Head of En- 
English, South Side High School, Milwaukee, Wis. | English, Phillips Academy. glish Department, Boys’ High School, N. Y. 


Students’ Readings and Questions. | A Short History of English Literature. 
To be used with any manual of English Literature, preferably with Stopford Lrooke’s. By Grorce Satnrssury, Professor of English Literature in the University of Oxford, 
author of ‘‘A History of Elizabethan Literature,” “History of Nineteenth Century Liter- 


By Miss Harriet Mason, Instructor in Rhetoric and English Literature, Drexel Institute, 
ature,”’ etc. 


Philadelphia. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 40 cents. 


From Chaucer to Arnold: Types of Literary Art. 


An Introduction to English Literature. 


Edited by Axprew J. Georar, Department of Engiish, High School, Newton, Mass. Editor of ‘* The Shorter Poems of 


Milton,” ete. Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.00, net. 


The purpose of this volume is to give a speaking acqu ‘intanc + with the English authors, and to present a general view of 
the main features of English literature in verse and prose with its chronological setting. It is intended as a preparation for the 
extended study of afew of those authors whose formative power as artists and teachers has been most significant. ‘‘ Mr. 
George’s editorship is a guarantee of good work.” — Samurt THURBER, Girls’ High School, Boston. 


MISTORY 


A Source Book of American History. 


By Atsert Busuxett Harr, Professor of History at Harvard University. 


The Sources of Greek History. 


By Anna Boynton THompson, of Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass. 
It consists of translations from the Greek writers, historians, orators, and poets, which A book of selected reprints of the original documents, which serve as the source of Amer- 
shall show the movement of Gre. k history and illustrate Greek thought, life, and literature. ican history. The book as awhole may be compared to the American History told by Contem- 


, ine ic wil! be preceded by a digest of the 
Each group of s lections, arranged in chronological order, il 
hauoer of Aaa epoch to which they are related, and will be accompanied by complete biograph- poraries, in four volumes, but it is simpler, and intended for use by high school classes. 


ical and bibliographical references. Cloth. 12mo. 
he Elements of Sociology. 
History Reader for Elementary Schools. The E gy 

By Frankiin Hexey Gippincs, Professor of Sociology in Columbia University, author of 


Arranged with Special Reference to Holidays. ‘*The Principles of Sociology,” “* The Theory of Socialization,” etc. Cloth, crown Svo. 


Mrs. L. L. W. Witsox. Ph.D., head of Biological Department, Normal School for Girls, (Almost Ready.) 


Philadelphia. (Ready September 25th.) “The Elements of Sociology” will be a text-book for the use of high schools and colleges 
which are unable to devote as much time to sociology as is demanded by the ‘‘ Theory of So- 


The author has applied the same method to this History of the United States as es has Gialization” and “ The Principles of Sociology.” “'The Elements of Sociology” will be 
used with such great success in her Nature Study wn aera ving 4 ie neal Alice | arranged in accordance with the analysis presented in ** The Theory of Socialization,” and 
arranged with special reference to holidays. It is very fully illustrates ‘ies tad ee de will contain abundant descriptive and illustrative matter. In this book the elements of the 
dred cuts. The frontispiece and the section devoted to Flag Day are illustrated in color. | Jib ioot willbe presented in the simplest and most straightforward manner, and will be brought 


within the comprehension of the students who are capable of pursuing any studies dealing 
selections of verse render this an ideal h ; A with such subjects as Economics, Government, Morals, and Legislation. It will direct atten- 
States becomes, in Mrs. Wilson's hands, just a simple delightful story, : 35 tion to the chief practical problems of morals and expediency that are arising from the growth 
child to associate each happy season of the year with its appropriate events In the country’s | and complications of modern social life. . 


The apt illustrations. simple language, many easy and beautiful 
istory for young children. The History of the United: 
which will compel the 


The type is large and plain. 


story. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 21: Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 21: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shelburn Falls, Mass. 

October 21-22: New Hampshire State 

_ Teachers’ Association, Nashua, N. H. 

October 21: Hampshire County Teachers’: 
Association, Northampton, Mass. 

October 27-29: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 28: Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester, Mass. 

October 28: . Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 21: Essex County ‘Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lynn, Mass. 

October 28-29: Illinois Northern Teach- 
ers’ Association, La Salle, III. 

October 28: Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, Holyoke, Mass. 

November 3 and 5: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
November 11: New England Association 
of School] Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 
November 11: Bristol County Teachers’ 

Association, Taunton, Mass. 

November 19: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston, Mass. 
November 24: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Concordia, Kan. 
November 25-26: Massachusetts State 

Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 
November 26-27: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Sandusky, O. 
December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 
December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 
December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N, J. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


They who are concerned with the study of 
vertical writing will be interested in the “ clas- 
sification”’ circular issued by the well-known 
pen makers, Joseph Gillott & Sons. This eir- 


cular contains information quite original and 
unique, if we may follow the opinion of numer- 
ous educators who have expressed their un- 
stinted praise. 
When the vertical style of handwriting was 
first brought to the notice of the teaching 
public there were no pens exactly suitable for 
its practice, and it remained to the Gillott 
Works to produce what was needed. his 
they did with the deliberate care and study 
charactegistic of all their operations. No con- 
sideration was neglected, no suggestion was 
ignored ; and as from time to time the prog- 
ress of the vertical systems required newer 
pens, Gillott was there to design them, until at 
length the perfect series advertised in this 
number of the Journal of Education was com- 
pleted 
Apply le Joseph (iillott & Sons, 9) John 
treet, New York, for the circular 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


State Editor, W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham. 


D. L. Wormwood, Bowdoin, becomes 
principal of Washington Academy, East 
Machias. This is an old _ institution, 
founded in 1789, and with a very liberal 
endowment for the times. The interest 
of the accumulated fund pays most of the 
expenses of the school. An effort is now 
being made to raise a fund among the 
alumni to change and modernize the 
building. It ought to be done. The 
academy ought to have 200 pupils from 
Washington county, outside of East 
Machias. Instead of that number, it has 
fifteen to twenty. It needs progressive 
blood in the hoard of trustees. 

Belfast is talking of a new high school 
building. It can afford to have it and 
needs it. 

Professor Charles D. Estes, Colby, ’84, 
and Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins, ‘95, has be- 
come principal of Cook Academy at 
Havana, N. Y. Mr. Estes was associate 
principal at Richer Institute, Houlton, 
Me., for eight years. 

Superintendent Stetson has issued a 
circular to the Maine school superintend- 
ents asking the school children wio so 
desire to contribute towards the funds for 
a monument to Lafayette, and another in 
memory of the sailors killed in the explo- 
sion of the battleship Maine. 

Maine Pedagogical will meet at Augusta 
December 20, 21, and 26. 

The annual meeting of the Winslow 
teachers was held September 23. Super- 
intendent Taylor delivered the address 
of welcome. Interesting papers and dis-- 
cussions occupied the day. 

The northern Penobscot County Teach- 
ers’ Association met at Mattawamkeag 
September 22-23. The speakers were 
Superintendent Stetson, S. W. Carter of 
St. John, N. B., and Superintendent Mary 
Snow of Bangor. 

Cumberland County Educational As- 
sociation will meet at Gorham Novem- 
ber 5. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
' The fraternity, especially the ‘Dart- 
mouth fraternity, are greatly pleased by 
the promotion of Superintendent Chan- 
ning Folsom of Dover to the state super- 
intendency of schools in New Hampshire. 
A successful administration is assured. 

PORTSMOUTH. Lindley G. Palmer 
has been elected submaster of the high 
school in this city. 

PLYMOUTH. Charles R. Carter, Dart- 
mouth, ’98, is teaching Greek in Holder- 
ness school. 

HANOVER. An H. E. Parker fellow- 
ship has just been established in Dart- 
mouth College by a vote of the trustees. 
This will amount to $500 annually for two 
years, and is open to graduates of the col- 
lege only. The holder will be required 
after the expiration of his fellowship to 
assume an engagement in the college as 
an instructor at the ordinary remunera- 
tion for such services as are required of 
him. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The death of H. E. Holt, which occurred 
October 18 at his home in Lexington, Mass., 
wil be a surprise and great grief to his army 
of friends throughout the country. Mr. Holt 
has been for many years one of the most 
prominent and enthusiastic instructors of 
music in the Boston public schools, and, as an 
author of music books and charts, has made 
his name a familiar one in this important de- 
partment of public instruction. He was a man 
of great persistency and force in musical cir- 
cles, and as teacher and leader of progressive 
thought in musical education will be greatly 
missed. i 

BOSTON. Hon. Harrison Hume, one of 
the best-known bookmen in New England 
for a quarter of a century, who retired to 
his Maine home five years ago, and was 
sent to the state senate by his old friends, 
has returned to this city, and is New 
England manager of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland, with office at 
108 Water street. At the school board 
session held on the evening of October 11, 
an order was passed accepting the gener- 
ous offer of Cyrus Cobb to present to the 
Paul Revere school “a replica of an alto 
relievo of Paul Revere starting on his 
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famous ride,’ and extending the thanks 
of the board for the gift. The committee 
on new buildings was authorized to con- 
tract with John S. Jacobs & Son in the 
sum of $236,966 for the construction of the 
South Boston high schoolhouse. Leave 
of absence was granted to E. M. Weaver, 
military instructor, and Professor Myron 
T. Pritchard, master of the Everett gram- 
mar school. One hundred and eighty-five 
instructors in the evening schools were 
approved. The following masters and 
principals of evening drawing schools for 
1898-99 were elected: Masters, George H. 


Bartlett, Ceorge Jepson; principals, 
Charles L. Adams, Anson K. Cross, Albert 
L. Ware.——-The Boston evening drawing 


school, which opened on the seventeenth 
of October under the instruction of Master 
George H. Bartlett, numbers more than 
200 pupils—-—The evening school under 
the management of the Y. M. C. A. num- 
bers over 600 young men. Every branch 
necessary for an entrance into college is 
taught in this school.- Tufts College is 
likely ultimately to receive $30,000 by the 
will of the late John D. W. Joy of the firm 
of Joy, Langdon, & Co. Surplus plants 
from the city’s public grounds will be sent 
to the publie schools throughout the city. 
Mayor Quincey has decided that these 
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plants shall be placed in the windows of 
various schoolhouses throughout the city. 
——Professor Frank Parsons of the Bos- 
ton University law school is delivering a 
series of ten lectures in Parker Memoria| 
hall sociological subjects.—Ovyer 
2,000 pupils have registered at the evenins 
high school on Montgomery street this 
fall—-—The school committee will not re- 
port in favor of asking the children of the 
city to contribute to the Lafayette memo- 
rial fund in the schools. 

QUINCY. The Quincy Teachers’ Aggo- 
ciation met October 6 and listened to Pro- 
fessor Louis Elson on a musical address. 

BRIDGEWATER. The first of a serie. 
of teachers’ institutes under the auspice. 
of the state board of education was he}: 
in the normal school building October 10 
Some very interesting addresses were de- 
livered, among which was one by Dr. 
Mayo of Boston on “What is education?” 
The opening exercise was conducted by 
President Boyden, in which various mem- 
bers of the school participated. The pro- 
gramme was rich, and the exercises were 
all of high order. 

CAMBRIDGE. The new gymnasium. 
the gift of Mrs. Augustus Hemenway to 
Radcliffe College, is now practically com- 
plete, with its outfit of apparatus and inte- 
rior arrangements furnished through the 
liberality of Miss Marion Hovey. On the 
morning of the twenty-ninth of Septem- 
ber the Fay house was filled with college 
girls returned from their summer vacation, 
accompanied hy a very large entering 
class. All expressed their admiration of 
the new building, and appreciation of new 
facilities for their improvement. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The free evening 
schools opened October 17 with a large in- 
crease in attendance. These schools are 
free to all over fourteen years of age who 
do not attend the day schools. Two 
schools are devoted exclusively to 
foreigners. Miss Harriett P. Marsh has 
been elected teacher in the Boardman 
school.——The State Teachers’ Conven- 
tion held its annual meeting October 14 
and 15 in this city. Presiding officer, Ed- 
win C, Andrews of Willimantic. Miss Lucy 
Wheelock of Boston conducted the kinder- 
garten section; G. P. Phenix of Willi- 
mantic the primary section; W. L 
Twitchell of Hartford the intermediate; 
John C. Anthony of New Britain the 
grammar; and Charles F. Harper of New 
Britain the high school.——The fifty- 
second annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held in this 
city October 14 and 15, 1898. BK. H. 
Forbes, president. The forenoons were 
devoted to addresses by Instructor Chaun- 
cey W. Wells and Professor Thomas R. 
Lounsbury of Yale University, Charles H. 
Keyes, principal Holyoke (Mass.) high 
school, and Rev. B. P. Raymond, president 
Wesleyan University. The subjects of 
the lectures were, in the above order, 
“English in Preparatory Schools,” 
“Shakespeare’s’ Reputation During His 
Lifetime,’ “Ideals that Determine the 
Character of Teaching,” and “A Study of 
Ruropean Schools.’’ These lectures were 
followed by discussion. All the = after- 
noon from two te four o'clock was given 
to Round Table discussions in all sections 
except the kindergarten. These informal 
discussions gave opportunity for exchange 
views upon the ways and means of doing 
school work, and thus to secure not only 
information, but inspiration. It was an 
admirable programme, admirably worked 
out, The meeting was large and enthusi- 
astic, and will tell on the work of tle 
schools of the state. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
NEW JERSEY. 
PRINCETON. Professor William R. 
Scott, chief of the department of geology 
in Princeton University, has just received 
a cablegram from the secretary of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
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of Learning, announcing his election as 
corresponding member. The compliment 
is very gratifying to the professor and his 
friends. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

SMITHPORT. McKean County Teach- 
ers’ Institute was held in this city Octo- 
ber 17-21. The instructors were Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, state superintendent, Professor 
S. D. Fees of Ada University, Ohio, Pro- 
fessor Byron W. King of Pittsburg, and 
A. E. Winship. The evenings were de- 
voted to lectures and entertainments. 
Large numbers were in attendance and 
much interest manifested. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae will hold its annual 
meeting in this city October 27, 28, and 29. 
Dr. Nathan Covington Brooks, the 
distinguished educator, died this 
city October 4. He was a man of extraor- 
dinary physical and intellectual activity, 
and has been identified for half a century 
with the history of education in Baltimore 
and Pennsylvania. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM. The students 
of the three upper classes at the Lehigh 
University, after a thorough discussion of 
the subject, voted to ask the faculty to re- 
establish compulsory chapel on week days. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The death of Wilbur B. 
Wheeler at his home on Walnut Hills re- 
moves one of the oldest educators in the 
West. He was born in 1820, and was de- 
scendant of John Wheeler, who came from 
England in the Mary and John and settled 
in New England. grandfather, 
Stephen Wheeler, came to Cincinnati with 
the early pioneers in 1800, and built the 
first two-story house in the place. His 
father was the operator of the first water 
works system, which consisted of a yoke 
of oxen and a supply pump and four-inch 
puncheons for water pipes. He laid the 
old wooden pipes which are every now and 
then dug up in excavating near the old 
Third-street site. Wilbur, the deceased, 
was the youngest and only surviving of 
the eleven children of David Wheeler. He 
was a teacher in the Cincinnati public 
schools for nearly sixty years. He was 
principal of the eleventh district for 
twenty years, and was retired only about 
a year ago and placed on the pension list. 
When he retired it was a gala day, and 
men, women and children whom he had 
taught in all those years came to do him 
homage, and presents were poured upon 
him in profusion. He retired with honor 
and esteem. He was a brother-in-law of 
Superintendent Morgan of the Cincin- 
nati public schools. His funeral, which 
occurred recently, was largely attended, 
the pallbearers being the principals of the 
various schools with which he was iden- 
tified during his life. 

Yovernor Bushnell of Ohio has named 
October 19 as Lafayette day, as it is the 
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anniversary of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, in which Lafayette took such a 
prominent part. 

It has been decided by the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue that no stamp 
has to be placed on teachers’ certificates. 

A movement is on fcot in Ohio to have 
the school children contribute to the 
Lafayette monument which is to be 
erected in Paris. 


ILLINOIS, 


CHICAGO. The board of education has 
finally conceded Superintendent Andrews’ 
right to name teachers for appointment, 
transfer, or promotion. This was the re- 
sult of an exciting meeting of the board 
on the evening of October 6. Up to this 
time the board claimed exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. Two cases were before the board 
for decision, involving this question, and 
after a lively discussion it was settled 
that Superintendent Andrews should have 
this right and take the entire responsi- 
bility.——-The Chicago Teachers’ Club 
held a meeting in Masonic temple Qctober 
15, and listened to an address by Super- 
intendent Andrews on “Books and Read- 
ing.” There was an interesting exhibit 
of constructive work. There has been a 
largely increased membership of the club, 
so large that this meeting had to be con- 
fined to members and their guests. 

ALTON. The black-and-white school 
issue remains unsettled at this place. 
The fight goes on, and the Lovejoy school- 
house, built on purpose for colored chil- 
dren, has only one pupil. whose educa- 
tion is costing the city $1,186 annually. 
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absolutely free. The General Secretary can withdraw the offer at any time when sufficient hast 
applications are in hand to exhaust the new edition. —a 
On all requests accompanied by a deposit cf One Dollar, a set of the books will be laid aside 


and reserved pending further investigation, and if you decide within ten days not to make a 
regular application for the work, the amount will be refunded. 
Requests for full information addressed as below will be given attention in regular order. 


A. R. SPOFFORD, General Secretary 


Committee on Distribution WASHINGTON, D. 


EAT 
E. 
8. A 
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Some New 


Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Publisher. Price 


The Gem Pocket Prowouvcieg Dicti 
G.P.P ‘ss yew Y 75 
Little Journeys cad & Jay. “ “ “ ‘10 
in the Navy. ...... bes Goss. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Bo 
American Revolution, ..............., Tomlinson. Lee & 
De aring- Gould. ‘rederick A. Stokes Co., N.Y 1.50 
lipffer’s La Biblioth¢que de Mon Oncle, with notes ‘Taylor. York. 
Grammaire Francaise.............. Meras & Stern. “6 1.00 
Nort Oarpenter. American Book Company, N. Y 60 
Introduction to the Herbartian Principles of 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCIIOLARS. 
In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land '97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland ’98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapter on the Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The book has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is. pro- 
fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six |! 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles 8. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. aul, 
Minn. Write address plainly, and state where 
you saw the advertisement. Ocb-13t 


PUBLISHEKS’ NOTES. 


The Macmillan Company will publish 
at an early date, for the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, a concise outline of the life and 
work of Bismarck, by Professor Munroe 
Smith. 

It is believed that the book will be of 
value to those who desire in brief compass 
a distinct impression of a great career, 
and it is ot particular interest as a com- 
mentary on the secret movement of Bis- 
wiarck’s diplomacy as revealed in Dr. 
Moritz Busch’'s ‘Memoir,’ published by 
the same firm. 


The two steel pens made famous in 
signing the peace protocol were the No. 
315 “Probate,” used by Ambassador Cam- 
bon, and the No. 048 ‘“Falcon,”’ used by 
Secretary Day, both being leading pens 
manufactured by the Esterbrook Steel Pe 
Company. 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Roome, 81.00 per Day and Upwards. 
2242444 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup’ has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES 


A collection of books of the highest standing in 
literature. The best texts in good readable type, 
andon paper, with photogravure front- 
ispieces, tastefully bound in flexible cloth covers, 
gilt top (4x6). The books have been adopted by 
the leading colleges, and are accepted as containing 
the best of the shorter works of these great writers 
and statesmen. In this seriesnine independent vol- 
umes have been issued : 


NEW YORK. 


CHANGE IN FORM. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, emphasizing its fiftieth year, 
has changed its form to magazine size and reduced 


Poe (7) Macaulay (9) its price from $3.00 to $2.00 a year, and single copies 
jy (8) Wokesee ca from 10 cents to 5 cents. 

Carlyle (7) Lincoln, including the THE INDEF ENDENT will printina year 3,640 pages 
Ruskin (9) ** Lost Speech” (7) of reading matter at a cost to subscribers of $2 00 


a year, while any one of the prominent magazines 
will print about 2,000 pages ata cost to subscribers 
cf $4.00a year. The suscribers to Thr INDEPEND- 
ENT will get 82 per cent. more of equally good 
reading matter at one-half the cost. 

THE NDEPENDENT in its new form will have a 
cover and usually 84 pages, which will be increased 
when necessary. It will maintain its full quota of 
able writers and its various editorial departments, 
covering religion, political, social, and literary mat- 
ter. No effort will be spared to maintain its reputa- 
tion as the 


(The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
selections.) 


To NEw yearly subscribers for 


PUBLIC OPINION 


we will present a set of any THREE of these volumes, 
if you are not familiar with PUBLIC OPINION, we shall 
be glad to send you sample copies. It is au eclectic 
weekly that aims to cover br efly every field of 
human activity. Its departments are 


American Affairs Peligion 
Foreign Affairs Letters and Art 


—s ee. Leading Weekly Newspaper of the World. 
The American Affairs department is especially val- 
uable, reflecting as it does the sentiment of the press SUBSCRIPTION 
of the entire country. 82.00 a year, or at that rate for any part 
reading this one paper you can beas well posted of a year. 


B 
as though you read 3,000 each week. Our editors do 


that for you. 

PUBLIC OPINION may be just the paper you have 
wanted for years. The subscription price is $2.50 
per year, $1.25 for six months. 

THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


TIME (8S MONEY. 
SAVE /7J BY USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 
COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘“The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘*The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., . . . New York. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’/ Eastern Agent, Ww. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St,, Boston, Mass. 


E. NSON, General Mana 
DICKINSO Omaha, Neb. 


er, 
8. A. HUTCHISON, Ass't Gen'l Pase'r Agt., 
LOMAX, Gen'l Pass'r & Tkt, Agt., 


THE INDEPENDENT,| 


choot principal; “1 desire two teachers, as follows: 1. 


Auditorium Building, 


TEACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teach w 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without oe 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 


PULLMAN BUILDING, ICA . 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Sbelaee —” 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess s, ‘or 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2K St. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


1242 Twelfth 8t., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolts. 


525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


| HERE is no better time to secure a school than now -- 
no better way than through 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
OVER 2,900 POSITIONS FILLED. Long distance telephone. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY War Mange 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 7° 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGHNCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.-M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


~ Kindergarten ; Prima Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8t) 
Wanted, Teachers — grade); Principals Ward Village, District, High School) ; Eeectel: of braving, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, | 100 Norma! and College 
Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee Satisfaction. graduates wanted. 


TE \ GHERS with successful experience or special preparation forteaching wanted 


for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the Nationa) 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 

sylvania and other States. Your teen years experience. Address 

R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Y T Y 
ALBAN EACHERS’ AGENC 

Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. If in search of either, you may find 
i full 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | fully 


in regard to your wants. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. ¥. 


‘SUUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, 

: ffer t d t i teach th 1 tion. THE SOUTH- 

The South and West Teun. dies a very business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


W in sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 9 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, $ 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and besi known in U.S. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
Eetablished 1988. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has filled hundreds of places. 
OF RELIABLE 


Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 


No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


‘The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Establiished 18-0. i OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, Recommends su wachers. Our recommend- 


150 FirTH AVE. (corner of Twentieth 


NEW YORK CI ations have weight with school officials. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


WHEN W RITING to our advertisers, please 
(2iat Year.) 8ST. Louis, Mo. 


mention the “Journal of Maneatian.” 


Teachers Wante 


") The Journal of Education is published 
| weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 

. | wishes of a large majority of its sub- 

Walth: ‘gin, 

scribers, it is sent regularly until definitely 


jewel, nickel movement, in nickel case, $4.00; gold- | 4 
filled case, 20- year guarantee, $8.00. Either Jadies | ordered be 
or gents, htg oro.f. These prices are absolutely | continued on expiration, if the subse 


wholesale, and are offered to teachers only. Watches | 80 desires. Please send remittances sad 
sent for examination without deposit. draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
CANTON WATCH Co. tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 

Fastrort, N,¥, | land Publishing Company. 


BOON TO TEACHERS. 


of qualifications required is the most important consideration in dealing with a teacher's 
STATEMENT Agency. Here are two letters that came on Oct. 5, 1898: “If you have any superior 
eachera, have them write to of this place. He is looking for a man to take entire charge of a large 
normal school.” We happen to know something of the place ana the school, so we are able to judge what sort of 
& man thev w i : ltt ; ell. Now contrast with it the tollowing, from a city 
A teacher of Latin, Greek, and not averse to Eng- 
‘ irable, in order that the work in Latin and Greek may 
oa “a literary tone ortrend. Alsoa knowledge of OF ing hera class in the history of Greece or Rome. If : 
Rome, and general history, that justify assign you have the registration memoranda of Miss ——, 
hd ~ mg we secured through you in July, 1897, you will see the character of woman that 1 desire. I want her to ’ 
me 1 at onee. Salary, 8700. 2. A second teacher to begin work Jan. 1; salary, 8700. Her work will be mostly 
ane sh, high school grade, witha decided ees! trend. She must recognize boys and girls as they are. French. 
w -s not essential, is — desirable; mere abil \y to translate French will not suffice. For both places college 
graduates very much preferred. However, it is the feacher, not the literary degree, Iam seeking. I want to 
and of womanliness, gentleness, culture, (3) with some experience, 
8 for English ure,.”’ 
ment og for Engin Iterature.” “That is for an ‘agency an ideal atate- QU ALTFICATIONS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.... ..... so W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
i 
} 
at: 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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BOOKS FROM THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES ‘ow Ready. 


IN USE IN THE Vol. XXX V1I1.—ITnternational Education Series. 


Pubiic Schools of Medford, Mass. Psychologic Foundations of Education 


FOR CLASS READING AND STUDY. AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


(The numbers refer to the Riverside Literature Series. Regular single numbers, paper, 15 cents. ) 


| 
: GRADE PAPER | GRADE PAPER By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
Nos. OTS. Nos. ae | United States Commissioner of Education, 
1, The Riverside Primer and Reader K 25§ IX. Seott’s Lady of the Lake (Double No.) 53 Price 1.50. 
The Hiawatha Primer. Cloth, 40 cts. Scott’s Ivanhoe (Quadruple No. ) 86 | 12mo. Cloth . $: 
Il. The Hiawatha Primer. Cloth, 40 cts. Shakespeare's Julius Cresar sl A book by the distinguished editor of the International Educational Series on sv impor 
Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories 47-48 30 X. Burns’s Cotter’s rere = tanta subject as the title of this volume indicates has, since its announcement a year ago, 
k oot 15 | been awaited with great interest by educators everywhere, and its appearance is a no}: 
Sane 49-50 304 Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur, ete. 9 15 | event in the history of pedagogical literature. The work is not simply an inventory of 
Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, etc.; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, etc. #0 15 |mental faculties, as many psychologies are. but is an attempt to show the psychological fou 
Paul Revere’s Ride, ete. 11-63 30+ Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, ete. 68 15* (dations of the more important educational factors in civilization and its schools, and jt \. 
V. Longfellow’s Hiawatha 13-14 30F XI. Tennyson’s Princess (Double No.) IL 3088 | treated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. |). 
VI. 7-8-9 Harris has shown, what no other writer has in so clear and practical a manner, the true re 
awthorne’s e Daffydowndilly, ommemoration Ode, etc. j , . 
etce.; Biographical Stories 29-10 30+ Emerson’s American Scholar, etc. 42 #15 of to the of y a psychology 
Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of Hawthorne’s House of the Seven all the activities o ie, socia or otherwise, react on the child and the man to eve op t eM 
Bunker Hill Battle, ete. 6 ow Gables (Quadruple No.) a s0++ | He shows the educative influences not only of school work, but of the family industrial Ov- 
JI. Longfellow’s Evangeline : Shakespeare’s As You Like It 93 15* | cupations, of play and work, of state, church, and of all national life. His book is a mas- 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles XIL. Milton’s L’Allegro, Comus, Lyci- terpiece of psychologic and pedagogical literature. 
Standish, etc. 2 15* das, etc. 72 is 
Hawthorne’s Tales of the White Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I-III 94 15** 
Hills, etc.; The Old Manse, etc. 40-69 30+ Webster's Bunker Hill Oration, etc. 56 15 D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
VIII. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, etc. 4  15* XII. Burke’s On Conciliation with the NEW YORK. ; BOSTON. . CHICAGO. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 15* Colonies 


| 
Irving’s Sketch Book 51-52 Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 103 ‘The ittle rtist 


Also bound in cloth: * 25 cents; ** Nos. 72 and 9 also in one vol., 40 cents; t 40 cents; +50 cents; 
t cents; § 30 cents; §§ Rolfe’s Students’ Series, 53 cents By MARION MACKENZIE. 


With an Introduction by CONSTANCE MACKENZIE DURHAM. 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each number of the Riverside Later- | 
ature Sertes will be sent on application. THE ‘LITTLE ARTIST” is designed for the use of teachers in the Kindergarten, the Connecting 
| Class, and in the lower grades of the Public School. It is a simple, practical bookof Water Color Work, 
| and is made particularly attractive in that it contains twelve colored plates of rare beauty, which are 


HO UGH TO N, M I FFL I N & CO M PA N %, the exact reproduction of their water color originals. 


. . _— To the teacher of water colors, some guide to a course of lessons, given in simple, natural order, seems 
4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


of absolute necessity. The ‘‘ Little Artist’ meets all the requirements of simplicity and frankness, com- 
bined with correctness and attractiveness. 
Size, 12x 14. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 


| 7 . BOUT October 1st we shall publish a charming book called ‘* NATURE’S SONGS FOR CHILDREN,” 
SIL VER, BURDE & GOMPA N Y, Publishers, composed by Mrs. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON, ; 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA : 
Publishers. 


110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 RK. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch 8t. N ew B O ok s 
The Book of the Master 
r Li ny ormation. 
formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 43-47 East 10th St., 


| Illustrated. 8vo. $1.25 as 
| COMPANY New Yorke 
' This work presents a new study on the religion of Eee mo 
i In his work the author dwells much 


Hi 


| ancient Egypt. 
|on the doctrine and function of Hathor, the Mother 352 Washington Street 
‘of Divine Horus, and Queen of Heaven; especialty N. E. Dept., e Boston 
~ in connection with her temple at Denderah. Wa | 
R 4 HK | from that temple that the famous planisphere, now 
ae preserved in Paris, was taken ; wherein the prin- 
| cipal figure is that of the Holy Mother, enthroned ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 


, with the Divine Infant in her arms. 
} WILL USE THE BEST. 


( Over 1,000 different Musical Records in stock, $3.50 per dozen. ) y , 

Siegfried and Beowulf The Beginner’s Greek Book. 

lo éntroduce our Office and Typewriter specialties more widely, we offer |. : .| WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: 

he ‘nts. All | By Zenatwe A. RaGozin, author of ** Chaldea, “ By applying the principles of pedagogy, it is a great 
the following inducements, our goods are standard and guaranteed, | ‘* Vedie India,” ete. No.1 in Tales of the |@dvance over the older grammars and lesson books.” fe 
P] | # ic Ages ll ated 12 1.50 “It is unquestionably the best beginner’s book in print.” 

ease state what color carbon paper or ribbous desired, and for what machine: | eroic Ages. ustrated. 12mo. $1.50. |—*«Tt will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi 

Witten the of mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.” 


. ,of volumes devoted to presenting in a clear and in- 
GERBE R’S CARBON SPECIALTIES.”’ teresting manner the Northern and Oriental epics. 
The book contains the stories of Siegtried, the Hero Parker’s Golden Rules F 
Ketablished over 16 yeurs of the North, and Kriemhilde’s Great Revenge, 
4 |adapted from the German epic, the Lay of the Ni- 
| belungs’’; and Beowulf, the hero of the Anglo- Governing Discussion. . 
| Saxons. The tales are worth the telling,and Mad-| FORENSIC MURAL TABLET — Instructive and 


Ou 
No. 1 tfit. No. 3 Outfit. |ame Ragozin has told them well. Ornamental, Every Institution of Learning, Literary 
Trade Price. Trade Pri Society, Club, Lodge, and family of culture should 
rade 1rice. possess one. Send for circulars to ( 
1 Eagle Phonograph (all complete) $10.00 | 1 Eagie Phonograph............. $10.00. P PUTNAM’S SONS fh 
6 Typewriter Ribbons............ | 6 Typewriter Ribbons........... 4.50 9 Boston, Mass. 
114 box Car (27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
OUR PRICE f 1 14-K. Gold Fountain Pen....... 2.50. — ny M. G. CHENEY, M.S. 
OF SAME... Si -two practical class less 
2 Musical Records............... 1.00 ener caves te recitation. 


Itis our pride that 
we enable anybody any 


Thoroughly reviews the whole subject in one term. 
Many novel features; suited to any text-book. 


Vo. Out}. $21.00 where to buy or Sell. or 
Trade Price. | peice for same........ exchange new or secondhand CHENEY, 
1 Eagle Phonograph (all complete) $10.00 | schoolbooks . 
6 Typewriter Ribbons............ 4.50 . Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 
1 box Carbon Paper (any color)... 3.00 of all the publishers R b 
We want good and reliable Agents every- promptly and at New York prices, al n OW rayo Ns 


7 colors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
ings, teaching,etc. ‘* Rainbow,” * Radiant,” Edu- 
cational” packages. Also in gross boxes, solid 
assorted colors, 
FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chica 4 


SUBSCRIBERS to theJOURNAL 
can have theirsubscriptions ad- 
‘ anced siz months by sendinga 
new yearly supscription, 


THE BAKER TAYLOR COMPANY, 


d and 7 E. 16th 7 > > ‘ prices and a TELEGRAPHIC code, and will he mailed gratis 
St., New York, (Between Broadway and 5th Ave.), te 

Book JoBBERs Pa he all orders immediately on receipt, and at the low- 

in the | est market prices. | 
de psp stra Hauocational, and Special Holiday Stock of all the publishers, have just THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, | 
’ fe) e School Season, a new General Catatogue of all the American ~ 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York, " 


Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 


here ; lib 
eral commissions paid. Send for 
trial order at once. 


OUR PRICE for same.......-..-- $8.50 | Remit P. O. Order, or N. Y. Draft. | 


UNION OFFICE SUPPLY CO., 


83 Nassau Street, New York. 


> 1 
- 
| | 
| 
. 


